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Foreword 


T Ht 5 sketch of the Cdu, the first great nation mrtli 
of the A.lp$ whose name we know*, is not an orthodox 
presenudon of all the Sets and surmises that have been pto* 
pounded about them. It tSp tathcr, an attempt to desetihe, and 
dIscusSj some of the aspects of their life and ways that might ^ 
looked fot in an account of a little-'kiiown people remote in 
distance ratlicr tlian in dme. 

For the Cells, we itavc not only an abundance ol archaw^ 
logical remains, but the lesumotiy of ancient lusionaiis, tian^e 
traditional litecatuic, and the results of modern philological 
research. Where these exist, each is integml to any mte syn* 
diesis, but the inquiry always coniinues, and the present 
volume can, at most, conttibuie one step to a fullct knowledge, 
and a dearer view, of ihestr fascinating forcttnincrt of the 
liistorical tiations of W^cstem and Middle Europe. ^ 
The hctiiage of Celtic literature, suniving from ancient 
ix\ Iielsmd and Waies^ b the oUfcst Eufope next after 
Creek and Laon. It holds up a mirror to the modes of that 
archaic rural life in temperate Europe in which all our roots 
lie. The Celts arc, therefore, a very relevant factor in ihe 
apprcdatioii of European original and the barbaftin classjci» 
in dicir ancient tongues, deserve a mote general recognition 

than they hast so lai received, i , r i 

Some words should be said about using this book. For the 
general reader, 1 liavc kept the chapters free of spedahst rder^ 
CTccs. whether to individuals or publications. For the nudimt. 
1 hope tltc notes at the end of each chapter, and the bibliography, 
will bdp to substantiate the text. I have, however, not htsitatc 
to include terms, and names, in the origiTiat language w icrc 
these luve seemed to clarify the issues, or to reveal points not 
widely known. 


Tbf Celtt 


The PUtes at the end of the bookj ATesupponed by theif own 
notes, and may be legarded as an album designed to give a 
genera] impression of die Celts, their appearance, crafts, rites, 
and envkonmem, The colicction is not tnrended to be a 
mc^odical guide to the tange of archacoJogical types and 
periods. Some of the illusiraaons su^esc how rhe Celts cn^* 
vis;^ed themselves, othets the impressions crtaicd on ibc minds 
of contemporary Gieeks and Romans. 

In writing this book, t have profircd gicatly fiom the work 
of others, ud ihcir names aie enshrined in the bibliography. 
The quest for photographs was necessarily far-flung, and I have 
been anxious to avoid, where possible, the more commonly 
known, and oRi'reproduced, subjects. In this searcli, my 
paiticvilai thanks are due to the following for their unstinted 
hcipt Mr R. J. C. Atkinson, Prof. H, G. Bindi, Prof 
Gerhard flersu. Prof. Gail BlQntcl, Mr Rainbird Clarke, 
Col. Mirio Cardozo, Prof. Wolfgang Dchn. MUc Gabrielle 
Fabrc, Prof, Jan Filip, Mr R. W* Hutchimon, Dr Siegfried 
Jungham, Dr Josef Keller, Herr Karl KcUcf.Tarnuzzei. 
Dr C, M. Kraay, Prof Juan Maluquti de Motes, Dr J. 
Memel, Dr Ft. Morton, Prof, Richard Pitttooi. Col. Afonso 
do Pa^o, Dr Make de Paor, Dr AdolfRicth, MUcO. TifTancl, 
Miss Klamc Tankard, Prof Juho Mardnez Santa^OUlla! 

^ J’ Joseph, Mr R. B. K, Stevenson, Dr Rafael von 
Uslar. Monneur Andre Varagnac, Mile Angele Vidal^HalL 

Finally, to Dr Glyn Daniel, and tlic publishers, 1 am undet 
a s^ial debt for thtk Invitation to write this book, and for 
tlicir long.sun'oinE itv the &ce of many delays occasioned by 
the frailties of the author. 
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Chapter I 


Finding the Celts 

T he oldest survsvixo rtfcrencqi to d^c Cdts arc sourcesakd 

very brief and purely casual. Hetodotus, writing ui the i^efinitiohs 

mid^Hfth century B.Cp» tnentbiis them m connection with tbs 
whereabouts of the source of the Danube^ and Hecatacus^ 
who nourished somr^'hat earlier (f* 340-475 B.cOi whose 
work, is only known from later quoutions, described the 
Greek colony of Massilia (Marseilles) a& having been founded 
in the land of the Ligumns near die land of die Celts. Hocan^ 
tacus elsewhere mentioned a Ccluc town called Nyra^« and 
tliis place seems best to be idenutred wiih Nottia iti die me lent 
regiaii of Norlcum, roughly equivalent to the modern province 
of Siyria in Austrii, 

Herodotus wdS no? primarily conectned widi ciihct ibe 
source of the Danube^ or with the Cells* in his great surviving 
work. T'fie It may be said that this was a g^ar trus^ 

fortune* for his atxouni of peoples of W'liom be had fiist-i^hai’id 
knowledge, especially the ScythtanSi has been shown* with die 
aid of aicliajcologyi, to be of the higlicsc valuCi and accuracy. 

What docs seem to be jmporuiU at this stage is that both hr* 
and presumably Hecatacus, could already mention the Celts 
as a people not spceially to be explaintxl to Creeks- 
Some further words should be said about these passing 
lefeicnccs of Herodotus ro die Celts* ahhough he explicitly 
states that his tnfotmation on die far west of Europe was ill/ 
founded^ He states twice that the Danube rose in their tcrtiiory^ 
and that they diemsclves were the most westerly of ihc peoples 
ol Europe except for die Cyncies who appear to have occupied 
Southern Portugal. 

In lus first refecncc. Herodotus says that the source ol the 
Danube was near Pyrene, a name to be connected widi that 
of the Pyrenees, but wludi is knowti to have been a Greek 


tt^uiing stauon on (he nonh^ejsi Spanish coast. He coDicicais 
fuitlicr that the Celts lived beyond the Pillars of Hercules, the 
Straits of Gibraltar, but he can hardly have been so misled as 
to diink that Pyrene also by beyond them. Taken in all, the 
evidence Herodotus provides for Celts in the Ibedan peninsula 
indicates that they wtare already widespread ihiDttghout it, and 
that ihcy were recogniaably the same people as i^ahited the 
hinterland ofMassiOa, and very probably the region of Nodcum. 

It may be said here that the name Cthid survived in Soiitli> 
westetn Spain to Roman times, and that this appears to have 
been the only case where the name of tills widespread people 
found any geographical memoiial. 

However tnuinformed Herodotus was about the location of 
the head waters ot the Oanubc, his belief that it did rise in 
Celtic territory may not have rested only on its assumed assoda> 
tion with Pyrene. He was much more fully informed about 
the Lower Danube. He knew that boats were able to penetrate 
far upstream, and that the river ran through itihabited land 
for its whole length. It seems ^uite likely that ^om dijs source 
would have come reports of Cdis along the upper reaches of 
the livcT. it would noi have been unrcasanabic to deduce diat 
the two sources of inJormation refcned to the same locaiion. 
Tlie archaeological es'idcncc indeed goes fat to show that the 
region of the Upper Danube was the Celtic homeland from 
which some of these people had spread to Spain, as they did 
somewhat Urcr into Italy and the Balkans. 

Before the subsequent early historical idczciices to the Cells 
are summarized, it may be worth considering why their n a me 
should appear to have been so widespread at this period, WJut 
Was invcjifcd.! 

It scctm Safe lo deduce tlmtt it the time of Herodotus* die 
Gtecki iccogniied the Gdts £t> be jk mijor barbaiLaji people 
Uving west and north of the Western Mediterranean, and 
beyond the Alps. Ephorus, writing in the fourth century a.c. 


Fittdin^ the Celts 

counted the Celts amongst the four great batbaii^ pcopl^ of 
the known world—the other three were the Scythians, Persians 
and Libyans—and the geographer llratosthcnes, in tire follow/ 
ing ccniury% showed them as widespread in We^em and traus/ 

Alpine Europe, Now it is clear that when Herodotus referred 
to other barbariatt peoples, as the Scythians or Getae. be 
tecognized them as distinctive nations or tribal confederations. 

He svas interested in what he could learn of their political 
tnstituiions, manners and customs. Languages, other llian 
dicir own, were not esteemed by the Creeks■ and lingiiisdc 
disdnetiom bctw'ecii the barbarians would not tlieretore have 
come into his consideration. It seems reasonable to suppose diat 
the Celts were distinguishable to Hetodotus on descriptive 
grounds, even if he never saw any representatives, in the same 
way as other hatharian peoples might be idcndlied. The lerm 
Critf ss therefore justitiablc in a proper ctlinological tense, 
and should not necessarily be restricted to mean Celtk-'tptakini 
winch is a concept of academic drought of quite modem times 
deriving from the pioneer linguistic studicsof George Buclianan 
(ijotr-fta), and of Edward Lhuyd (lOOo-tjOp)* 

It is in (act clear that diroughout the four centuries from 
Herodotus to j ulius Caesar, the Celts were rccogi^ble to theu 
soudtem liictaie neighbours by their eharactcrisric way ol life, 
their political orgaiuzation, and their appearance; (aetors, 
however general and easily nusinrerpreted. that have evci 
remained die expression of strangeness between one population 
group and another. 

With regard to the actual name itsclfr the Greeks wrote it 
down as Kelta. liaving received it orally from the native pro- 
nunciaucwi. Except for die use of diis name m a local tribal 
context in Spain, as aheady mentioned, it seems else where to_ 
have been used in a comprehensive way to include tribes of 
difrereni names, but this evideticc is based on much Lua 
sources titan Hetodotus. The name Celt was nn-er appUed 
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to the peoples of Biitaiii and Ireland by ancient wntcis so tai 
as is known ^ and there is no evidence that ihe natives ever used 
this name of themselves. This, of course, does not exclude some 
insular dw'cUcrs from having been Celts, but the case mua 
rest on oiha kinds of evidence. In most of their modem 
popular applications, the words Celt and Celtic came into use 
as a result of the rise of the Romantic Movement &om the mid-' 
eighteenth century. These words were then borrowed from 
the linguistic use to wliidt they had been put by Buchanan and 
Lhuyd, and of course they have been misapplied to such 
diverse matters as insular Christian art, physical anihropolpgyi 
and all manner of things to do with “Folk Life”, 

The next point to be clarified is how it can be shown that 
the Celts of antiquity actually spoke tongues related lo the 
surviving languages dut in philological terminology are de^ 
scribed as Celtic. This can be most ceadily demonstrated 
through the Classics in the names of chiefraina and tribe, and 
particular words or terms recorded as belonging to the Celts, 
This body of linguistic matinial falls within the Celtic branch 
of dte Indo-European language Gunily, and in many cases the 
anciently recorded words can be shown to have survived into 
the medieval and modem languages of the Celtic group. 

T hetc are thtec other primary sources on the language of die 
ancient Celts, In the first place there is the existence of a Large 
PUio 70,74 number of inscriptions incorporaiing Celtic words and names, 
but mainly wntten in Laun, or more rarely in Creek. These 
were inscribed on altars and other monuments in the Celtic 
regions incorporated wiibin die Roman Empire, and they 
have been found from as far apart as Hadrian's Wall and Alia 
Minor, Pottugal and Hungary. The second source is akin. It is 
numismaiic, but much more restricted in space. It h paid- 
Plitti 47. 7 i cuUrly valuable on account of coins inscribed with names, 
liiiguisticaUy Celtic, that can be sliown on archaeological and 
Iiistorical grounds to have been issued by Celtic kings or 
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tribes. The thirtl line of evidence has to do with place/namcs. 

These ate as oficii river or other topographical lut^ as those 
of actuai settlements or sitongholds- A duect link ean be 
established in many cases through the Classics in reference to 
the Celts, but tire distributional evidence of Celtic place-names 
in Western and Central Europe conforms closely with tlictegiow 
in which the Celts ate known to have been soongest, and in 
which their influence lasted longest. Thcte is a great deal of 
interpenctraiion of Celtic, Teutonic, Slavonic and ^other 
placc/names, and borrowing one from the other, but this is a 
hl^rly specialized philological matter, and a reliable map of 
Celtic place-names in Europe has yet lo be produced. All that 
will be ventured here is to say that apart from die British Isles, 

Celtic place-names have survived widely in France, Spain and 
Nordiem Italy, and more sparsely between the Danube and the 
Alps eastwards to Belgrade. In North-west Gettnany they arc 
common to the Rhine, and extend to the Weset. perhaps evert 
to the Elbe. It will be understood of course that place-lumc 
distribution as it survives can only give a partial picture of die 
original distribution, and that many factors may have contri¬ 
buted either to survival or to the complcic oblivion of this kind 
of evidence. 

In introducing the term Cihst to the study of languages, 

Buchanan was the first to show by means of die Classical 
sources that the surviving Cache and Welsh languages were 
descendants of the speech of the ancient Cells. The pliilo- 
logical icrm is rhcrefoie itself based on the cthnological appre- 
cLuion made by Herodotus, and followed by subsequent 
hUtorians and geographers. 

The far-rai^ng geographical factor that has emerged m all 
die aspects so fat mentioned, makes it opportune to introduce 
the archaeological approach to the reality of the Celts. 

Striedy speaking, archaeology is the study of the 
remains of human activity in die past. It may he directed to the 
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nutcita] culture of fully hiisoricil peoples or periods* oi to 
pniodi and regions beyond the range of lireratc civiUzaiions. 
In the Jancr case it is a dumb science in, the sense that ofitself it 
cannot evoke languagCt or eluculatc the particubi human 
contingendcs rtfl^cd in the diangcs and chances of the 
anonymous tnatcriaJ culrure it leveals. The dm of modern 
arcJtaeologicaE research is to recover to the greatest possible 
degree, and to interpret, the life of ancient cominuniircs ratlier 
than to achieve m ere classificatioi! of objects and nionumcnts: 
but som^mes recessive claims are made for the feaa of ardiaeo^ 
ogy ^hich of its nature it cannot fulfil. It fotloivs, then, that in 
reg^ to the Celu, as they emerge &otn the kinds of cvidciicc 
so far discussed, an uchacologicd identity musi fijst be shown 
to cjtist for the centuries hetw-een Hnodoius and Julius Caesar 
who stand here as die upper and lower fixed points in ihe 
hisioTicd framework. Archaeology docs m fact show a great 
matt^ culture province for these centuries extending over the 
whole area already indicated. These vestiges of barharir 
civtiiiauon arc firmly tied in with known Cehic tribes as in 
Northem Italy (rom die (burth century b.c„ in Soudicm 
France from die second, and clscw'hcre within the cxiendiiie 
Roman Empire, from the first century a.t:, 

premises and source material on which an account of 
the Celts may be based have now been outlined, and die 
Classjcal lihiorians must be followed again in order to nuke a 
very brief sumituuy of die intrusion of the Celts on die literate 
world of the Aleditcrranean. Here only a chronological sfcctcJi 
will be attempm^ as information on the Celts themselves from 
this wurcc Will be considered in the following chapters. 

About a quanei of a century afier the death ofMcrodorus 
Notthem Italy was mvaded by barhadans coming through the 
Alpine pasw. These invaders were Celts as is shown by thdr 
'i^cs and de^puo^ but the Romans called them Geiii 
whence derived Cslira and Tr,e>s^Alpm, Polybius 
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writing more than two cctiiuti« later refers to the invaders as 
Ca/jfdr, and this word was widely used by Creek wTtteis. On 
titc other Itand, it was recognized by Diodoms Siculus, Caesar, 
Strabo, and Pausanias, that G&lti and Cniatnf ww equivalent 
natnes for iOlioilCttisi, and Caesar makes it clear thar the 
Gilii ofKh time knew' themselves by the name Celraf. Diodoriis 
used these names indiscnminatcly, but considered that Kfli« 
was the more correct word, and Strabo says that this word was 
known to the Creeks because of these people living behind 
Masiilia. Pausaiilas, too, gives prior antiquity to Cdcs ratlici 
than to Galatians or Cauls. It would probably be impossible 
to unravel the stoty of this ambiguity in names, but for tire 
present purposes it is safe to conclude that the Celts long 
coniinued to regard themselves by this name however much 
Ollier names witliin their nation may have come to the foie from 
tire fifth centuty. 

The GdJJ'i, or Cauls, as is the better>'knowri English version, 
settled in Italy first in die upper valley of the Po, and its 
tributaries, Tliey proceeded to ovenhtow and overrun die 
Etruscans, w'hose civilization w'as already decaying, and there 
can be little doubt that it was signs of Etruscan weakness that 
brought visions of dch plunder and good lands for colontza' 
tion to these irans^Alpine dwellers. That diey knew' of the 
Etruscans and had long traded with diem Is w'ell dcrnonsimted 
in ancliaeology. 

The later Roman historians thought that these Celtic uv 
vaders had come from the norrh^wesi, from Ceilia TrjiHjelpjwfl 
as known from rhe second century B.c. The archaeological 
evideuce is diat the invaders had come by way ot the ccrurzl 
Alpine pasits, and that their home had lain in Switzerland and 
Southern Germany, Tlie names, of the principal invading uiba 
ate recorded. The Insuhres arc repotted as tlic fitsi arrivals, and 
they evcniuaily csublished ihcir centre ai a place they called 
Mediolanum, die forerunner of Milan. 


Tlic Imubres were followed by it least four other tribes who 
settled i'll Lombardy. Litter corn as were the Boii and Liny 
goncs who bad to pass through this region to find room in 
Emilia, and the latest migfintt, the Senones, sciiled in less rich 
bad along the Adriatic coasl in Umbria. Not only did the 
Celtic invaders move as would‘'be senlcts with their Cimlltr* 
and possessions, but last^movjng warrior bands raided lar to 
the south. Apulia and even Sicily were reached, and Rome 
was a prirne target from its successCrl sacking about 390 b.C. 
to the decisive battle of Tclamoiv in 215 B.c. when a vast 
Gaulish aimy, including warriots newly brouglit in from 
beyond the Alps, was caught between two Roman iotecs and 
defeaied. The end of Cisalpine Gaulish independence came 
only in 191 n.c. when the Romans defeated the Boii at their 
stronghotfh a place that was to become the modem Bologna. 

To the cast, the Celts come witliin historical notice first in 
3ei!»-368 B.c., wJien bands of them were serving as mercenaries 
in the I’tlopotinese. This fact assumes a coiuideiahlc penctray 
tion of Celtic migrarion into the Balkans before this date. In 
J3S B-C.( when Alexander the Great was campaigning in 
Bulgaria, he received deputarions from all the peoples living 
near die Lower Danube, and amongst these was an embassy 
from Celts who wtre described as of the AdxudCi Same ttt'o 
generations later a horde of GnIiitAi descended upon Macedonia 
in midywinicr. Some special misfortune must have driven them 
to move at this season, especially as tliey were accompanied hy 
their fanulics and waggons. They proceeded to loot, and seek 
places to Settle. The ensuing campaign is well reported in 
Creek liistory, and the invaders were subjected to continuous 
giietrilla wariaic, The names Boikos and Brcnniisatc recorded 
as leaders of this Celtic migration, but it is not improbable that 
th«c were the names of tribal gods rahet than those of mortal 
ditcfirins, Tlte people, allegedly under Brennus, attacked 
Delphi, and in so doing brought about their own destriicdoti. 
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The Creeks, with an eye fcr juiional difTcrcnccs, matched the 

Persian shields already hangiiig as tiophies in the temple of 

Apollo at Delphi with a set of Celtic ones. Sorely tlve earliest if, PU« 47 

display ill comparative ethnology. 

The Cclu woe sufSdendy potent to remain in the Balkans 
for some time longer, but the most curious adventure in Celtic 
migration, recorded historically. was that undertaken by two 
nibes who had parted &oni diose who had invaded Macedonia. 

These moved sooth'Cast to the DardaneUes, and by cnlisui^ in 

local disputes, got themselves transpotted into Asia Minot 

where a gain great vistas were opened up for plunder and settle'' 

ment. They were joined by a third tribe, the Tcaosages. who 

bad apparently won their way out of Greece alter the defeat at 

Delphi. These three tribes enjoyed a paiod of almost unchecked 

banditry, but wae finally restTained, and settled in Notthem 

Phrygia; henceforward to be known as Calatia. Hicsc tribes cas-Atiaks 

possessed a common sanctuary, recorded in its Celtic name 

Dninmtt'/ii, and tire Tectosages inliabitcd the district of modem Fi^ j J 

Ankara. The Calatuiis, as tliey may now be called, retained 

iHcit individuality for many centuries. Cut off tom rheir Eurtv 

pcan origins, they remained In isolation, eventually to lend 

their name to Christian coinmuniucs, thercdpicnisorSt Paul s 

Episile. Later still, the Galatians ate the subjeci of a most 

intercsiing note by St Jferotne, who, writing in the founb 

century A.D., reported that, in addition to speaking Greek, 

they had a language of ibdr own which was akin to that of the 

Treven. Now St Jerome, who had ttavcllcd m Roman Gaul, 

must liave been acquainted with the Tteveri who were a tribe 

settled in die district ofTricr, on the Moselle, it is possible dial 

St Jerome would have heard a purer form ol Celtic amongst the 

Ticvctj dian in more Latinized tetritoty farther west into Gaul. 

li is difficult otherwise to account for his mentioning this 

particular aibc in what must be consideted a scholarly conv 

parison. A comparable survival may be instanced in the Goiliic 


language thiU Mas spoken tti the Crimea. It Mras implanted ui 
die third century a.d,, cut ofT by the Sbvs about a hundred 
years brer, but did not die out completely before some of it was 
recorded in the icvenieenTh century. 

So iai the emphasis has been bid on the earliest historical 
documcntaiion for the appearance of the Celts, and it has been 
said tliat by the early third century b,c. they were already 
extended in an arc from Spain to Asia Minot with a necessary, 
but Implied, source in the European wilderness north of die 
Alps, a region normally bcy'ond (he range of travel to civilized 
Mediterraneans. Tlic htsiotical sources for the second and first 
centuHes b.c. only extend the geographical disposition of the 
Celts in the sense that it became rc^zed ihai the whole of 
Gaul (France) was occupied by them, and that by ilien diq^ 
were a people at least partly in retreat from across the Rhine. 
In the first century B.C. Gaul, w'hich now remained the sole 
continental Celtic stage, became incorporated within the 
Roman Empire, and thus passed into the full liglit of history. 
Caesar’s description of native Caul, cthnograplucally divisible 
between the Aquiiani in the southwest, the Scigae in the 
north.'east, and the Celrae elsewhere, must be considered in 
the light of archaeology, but here imtnedbie interest rests on the 
Bctgac who were his most warlike and stubborn opponents. 
These people inliabited the north ■'eastern pans of Gaul, and 
according to Caesar, proclaimed their pride in an untamed 
Cermame origin. This would seem in bet to mean no mote 
than that they had tranvRhcuIne ongiiu for they spoke a Celtic 
language very simibr to that spoken by the other Celts of Gaul, 
and their chieftains had Celtic names. The question of the 
early value of the name Ctmm is iuipotiant in the present 
study, but for the time being it must be left aside in order to 
follow the historical link, provided by Caesar, that brings 
Britain within the Celtic world. Caesar tcpoited that before 
his own lime, Bclgic settlements had been made in South.' 
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c^cTO Britain. This is the Hist and only rtcotd from Iiisiotical 
soutctt of Celtic, or pan Celtic, imgraiion to Britain. Th^ 
Is a mass of other evi dence to show that dierc had been earlier 
Celdc settlements, but it is as well to be clear on the exact 
nature of the sources. V!/liat then Is the value for the present 
purpose, of the tarty rclcrences in Classical litcraiutc to Britain 
and Ireland! 

In the sixth century B.C,. and almost ccnainly well betorc 
the year 5JO, a voyage was undcTtakcn from Massilla down ihc 
east Spanish coast, through the Pillars of Hercules, and along 
die Adimdc seaboard to die city of Taiicssos, Tliis was not 
Utely to have been the fiist of such voyages fioni Massilla. 
but on die ship’s mum someone wrote an account of It giving 
itifomiadon not only on the Spanish coasts, but on lands far 
to die north along die Adantic seaways of Europe. The account 
of this voyage is known as the Massiliotc Pcdplus, and it 
survives in fragments only, quoted In the poem Ora Msritiinii 
by Rufus Festus Avienus who flourished in the fourth century 
A.D. The inicmal evidence of the Pciiplus shows that it was 
Composed before the overthrow of Tannsos by the Canha' 
ginians, and the consequent closing of the Adantic sea trade 
to the Creek colonial world. 

Taitcssos, W'liich probably lay near the mouth of die Guadal^ 
qulvir, had been in friendly trade tcbtioiii with the Greeks 
since the chance voyage, beyond the Pillars of Hercules, of 
Colaeus of Samos about <Sja B.C. The Massilioic Petiplos 
repotted that the Tartessians traded as Cir nordi as the Ocstrym- 
nides, wliich are taken ro be die Islan^ and peninsula of 
Brittany. Furthermore, the Tanessians said die Ocstrymnians 
traded with the inhabitants of tuo large islands. Irmr and 
Alison. This is the eaiUeat tefrrence to Ireland and Bntain, and 
the words are Creek forms of names which survived amonp 
the itaiivcs speaking the Irish branch of Celtic. The Old Irish 
^iw, and modem lire, are derived from an earlier form which 
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gave kmi in Creek, and the name Alh was used by the Irish 
for Britain down to the tench ccniury a.d. It is anoihet ttiaticr 
as to whether these two names sliould be considered as of 
genuine Celtic origin, or whether they are Celtic adaptioits 
from an oldn language. On the whole it seems thii a case can 
be made out for their being Celtic, but ihe nature of die 
evidence is too slight to {>tess an absolute decision. 

Avienus, however late a source in himself, preserved a very 
valuable record in the MassiUoic Pcrlplus, bur the names 
Icnic and Albion h.id anyuay come to the general knowledge 
of Creek, geographers, such as Eratosthenes, by the middle of 
the third century a.C. Ir should perhaps be said here that 
although Avienus refen to die Carthaginian Htmdeo, an 
explorer of the sixth century b.c., the kner docs not appear to 
have visited the British Islet as has somciimct been alleged. 

The voyage of Pydieas of Massilia, about 325-3^} B,c.. is the 
next most ancient source for Ireland and Britain, but here they 
arc referred to collectively as the Pret^u islands. Pytheas is again 
an author only known at second hand, but he is tjuoud, usually 
with disbelief, by a number of writers including Polybius, 
Strabo, and Avicims, The name of the inhabitants would have 
been fVjrom’ or fVifeni', and dicse probably are genuine Celtic 
names. They survived in the native tongue to give die woid 
Prydairt, in Welsh, for what ts now understood as Britain, and 
this latter name comes apparently Jiom a Latin mispronuncia^ 
tion which gave rise to BritannM, and Britannia as used by 
Caesar. There is no doubt from all diis, and from the descrip^ 
lion given by Py'theas of his navigation, tliat the Preianic 
islands were IcinE and Albion. One of tire later Creek gety 
graphers in fact states this to be tile case. 

It is very tntciesting th« Pytheas should appear not to have 
used the two older names of leinc and Albion when mention^ 
mg the Ptaanic islands. It may possibly mean iliai the people 
of Alassilia, who had overland trade routes with the north-west. 
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ilieadjf l^evr this i^me so that it tctjuiied oo cKpIauatioii, 
But, in viesv of tiie fact that Pyihtas fecms only to have vtiited 
Britain, and not Ireland, it may mean that he was led to 
^ume a general similauty between the inhabitants of the two 
irlands, It may be said now that while an equivalent for the 
name Pftteni cjtists jii Irish hreratntc it designates certain 
inhabitants of Britain, and, secondarily, sectlm therefrom in 
Ireland. It would be tempting, of course, to suppose that the 
introduction of the name Pretanic to Creek usage by the founh 
century U-C. indicated a new and ptedominant popularion in 
Briiain (Albion^; one that had not yet come about in the days 
of the Massib'ote Periplus, 

These points niay perhaps prepare die way for otlicr prob-- 
Icms, especially connected with the Celtic languages, which 
must at least be stated once the archaeological evidence lias 
been suinmaiized. 

Herodotus and Caesar have been used as die historical Ian<h 
marks in diis chapter on finding the Celts; Herodotus, not 
o^y on account of his antiquity bui for bis statute as die &thci 
oriusiocy and anthropology; Caesar, became liis campaigns 
brougln to an end the independence of the sclf^namcd Celts. 
There is, of comae, much useful information on the Celts, and 
OQ the Bntidt Isles, in Classical authors alter Caesar, but they 
do not comribute gready to setting the stage. T)ic next task is to 
review the problem in archacotagy. 

l^st archaeologists if asked whar appeared to he the cultural 
srtting for the lustortcally known Celts, from Herodotus to 
Caesar, would have L'ule difficulty in answering, especially if 
trained m the Continental schools, that the widtspread iron^ 
using material cultures, known by the names of Hallstatt and 
U Tenc. subsianuatcd. geoguphically and chronologically, 
the hjstoijcal records. It would be possible to proceed immedi- 
aicly to ^vc piniculm In support of this sutement, but it 
Mems preferable, even ar the great risk orovtr^implidcation, to 
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seek a more remore aichajological siaiiLig^poiiu, ajid to pro- 
ceed independendy inio the centuries iuid pcgions (hat are 
dlumitiatcd by history. 

The gradual improvement of climatic conditions at the end 
of (he Quaicrmiy Ice Age successively opened up tiev? regions 
for human habitation &oro south to north across tranvAlpinc 
Europe, By the ninth millennium b,c., even that conliem zone 
winch stretched from tlte Pennincs eastward to Denmark and 
die Baltic lands, had been penetrated by ptimitive hunters and 
Itslters. Climatological trends in due course brought into 
existence the natural zone of temperate Europe, and, for mil' 

Icnnia, the human population within it remained one of small 
food>s«kiiig communiuei ranging widely in dieir particular 
ecological territories. In physical types, these folk would have 
been no less mixed than were the Upper Palaeolithic stocks 
horn whom they were descended. Any iiifuston of new* blood 
brought by possible irurutiers from the Eurasiatic steppes on 
the one hand, or from Spain, or even North'west Afiica on the 
other, would already have removed the chance of (be existence 
of pure races in Europe, Throughout the whole zone of tcni' 
peraie Europe, interchange and fusion, reflected in surviving 
material culture, occurred from time to time and area to area. 

These people may be regarded as ihc oldest population of the 
zone, and tltey formed a principal source from which all sub' 
sequent population groups wete to a greater or lesser extent 
derived. 

These Mesolithic people were probably not disturbed until jocotmsic 
the iburth millcntuum fl.c. when pnmidve cultivators and i.wNrcuANTs 
stock rakers had begun to spread northwards from the peri' 
phery of the urban civilizaiions of the 'Most Ajicient East', In 
temperate Europe, the earliest and most important Neolithic 
inamigranis entered fiom tlie south'easi, and took possession of 
the rich and easily worked loess lands of the Middle Danube 
basin, spreading thence to the Rhine and its principal 
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tributaries, to tbe confluence area of the Saalcand the Elbe, and 
to die bead waias of the Oder. 

Somcv.'hat later. Neolithic economy, brougjiir, again in the 
firet instance, by immigrants, spread from the Western Medi^ 
terrancan along the Atlatiuc coaits of Europe to the British 
Isles, ahliough the eatliest Neolithic settlers in Britain seem to 
have come from a route ihar had struck north from the Gulf of 
Lit) ns through Eastern France. 

TJicsc relatively sedentary economies, with their greater 
paraphernalia and lesoiirces for survival, almost everywhere 
nude a significant impact on the older Mesolithic populations. 
Barter seems first to have stimulated die economy and maicTial 
culture of the iitdigcnout people, but in due lime, fusion in 
matetiai culture seems to tndJcarc some vvelding of population 
and consequent adjustments in economy. When, as a lesuti of 
cither ihc Danubian or W estcen NeoUdiic heritages, the whole 
of temperate Europe had come within the scope of primitive 
shtfdng, and higldy wasteful, fjiinmg practice, the Mesohiliic 
way of life continued only around die northern and eastern 
margins of the zone. By die beginning of the second mdlen' 
niutn B.C., a continuum ofintcr^rclaied material cultures can be 
distinguished spread actoss Europe and showing great variety 
in origins, capabilities, and in dcgicc of communicatioti with 
the increasingly civilized w'odd of die Easicm Meditenancan, 
At about this same date, it is possible to distinguish two diver-' 
gent trends in die Neolithic economies of temperate Europe, 
In the dvetinc areas, cereal cuttivaiion would appear to have 
cominued, though perhaps on a somewhat diminished scale, 
but in upland country, and over the North European plain, 
pastorallsni, not necessarily nomadic, was the predominant 
way of hfe. By analogy with examples in histoiical times, 
whether in Europe or elsewhere, h is icasonabJe to assume dial 
such divergences in occupaiion and liabitat imply diffeeni 
social groupings or political units. It is in fact nor unreasonable 
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^pcak of the cDtETgefricc of p^torali&i and agricuhiiial 
whether or not mdivldpaj tribal units can always be dxs^ 
unguished through the media of distinctive matmal culture. 

The fim Half of the second millcnmum is also irnporunt bai^ly 

for the introduction of the metiJ trade into Europe, and the ot metals 

evenrua] cstablishmeni of metallurgy amongst ihe natives^ k is 
not altogetlicr clear whether this canve about only through trade 
and the diifusion of techniques, or whetlier unmigiaiioii from 
Asia A-iinor was not also a significant factor. 

The carllcsL copper ajid bronze objeers^ mainly ornaments 
and weapons^ are found in Greece and the Eastern BaU^arLs wld^ 
extensions to the ^liddle Danube and Transylvania. These 
things have in the main Anatolian prototypeSj hut at least, in 
Greece and Macedonia, if not farther northj Anacolian poner)’ 
styles suggest that imnugrant families, not just idiicrant 
tradesmen, were concctned 

Matters of considerable impomnee for the present study 
arise at tins stage. To begin with, it is possible^ but certainly 
not proven, that Anatolian setden may have brought with 
them an Indo-European language. This question rests largely 
on the furtl^tr cbrrfication of Anatolian archacologyi and the 
distnbution and chronology of written documents^ Whatever 
the language of the early metal workers in the Balkam, tlidr 
indutnee was great in Central Europe, and one of the most 
distinctive objects that they traded or carried northward w^as the 
coppet or bronze shaft^hole axe* 

The Neolithic pastoralist tribes in Central and Northern 
Europe had already developed^ &om Mesolithic aiulei proton 
types, perforated stone axes, but now a new fasluon spread for 
which there were metal exemplars- These^ like rhe older forms, 
were perforated for mounting on a wooden shaft or hindle. 

The main reponal cultures came each to possess a character*^ 
isde type, but these are not exclusive to one or two primary 
forms ijvhich show most clearly their derivation from metal 
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ongltials. The pa&toraUsts had, iu (act, produced for ihein-- 
Fii- $ selves Slone replicas in subsuiuiion for the mote exotic metal 

^®^diai Were too tare, and, doubtless, loo expensive, lo be 
obtained in quandty. 

There was, however, anoiher route by which knowledge of 
the metd shaft-hole axe may have come to European Neoliihic 
pastoialists. This was across the Politic steppes from the 
Caucasus, 

From the area nonlt of these m on mams, north" weswaids to 
die Low^ Dnieper, there also ranged pastoral peoples. The 
cottiparaiivc wealth, and grandiose prctctisiom, of those living 
around the Kuban and Terek rivers arc reflected in the tombs 
^ their chlefiaicis. These people, in jtixiapositton to the 
intpoitant nietallurgical resources of the Caucasus, and the 
trading aeiiyiuet of die dry states of Ask Minor and Upper 
Mesopotamia, may be said to have set the &shion for dtt 
pastoralists lying kithcr north and west ova the grasslands. 

The question of lRdO"£ijropean speech arises here again 
with regard to the Pontic tribes; for if, as some consider, the 
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ruins of the htktiics sprwg from this kind of society, gnv 
^raphic^ contiguity might presuppose for thdr origin the 
Kuban^Ter^ area. Perhaps, however, Nonhern Anatolia had 
always been mihin the homcLmd zone of Indo-Europeans. 

In addirion to the £ietor of metal, or srone-subsritutc baulc- *battle-ax£' 
axes, the Pontic and European pastoralists held in common compcfx 

certain other arcbacolpgically discernible traits. These are. in 
facr, probably of greater rthnological significance than an easily 



carried weapon however distinctive. Singlo^avc inhumation, 

often under a round tumulns, or barrow, was the principal 

burial rite, and, in pottery, some shapes and types of decora- Fjf.j 

tion, are very widopread. While all these people lurrded carilc 

and swine, there is no doubt that in some teg^ns cultivation 

of cereal crops was ondettajeen if only on a very small scale. 

Perhaps the greatest interest attadics to the question as to 
whether these people kept hones, and in wha way these 
animals were used. This matter again has its linguistic aspect 
lor die documentary evidence of the mid-second miUcnnitim, 
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in Hituu and rclaud soutccs^ indicam i prime retadondbip 
bnwceir honc-'raising and Indo’furopean tcntunolog)', even 
with personal tumes that contain a 'horse' elcmctu. 

Horse bwjiies, together with those of catdc and pig. are not 
tincommoQ in graves throu^out the cnltunyzone under dis* 
cussion, but even die domestic horse might have been kept first 
for {bod and milk. On the other hand, the tarpan, the small 
Etitasiatic horse in question, is not likely to Iiave been herded 
indiscriimnatcly with catde as a food beast, and on practical 
grounds it seems likely dial its great value as a burden carrier 
must liavt been appreciated at a very early date. TIic use of the 
horse by pastoralists, in the third and second milleniiLt &.C,, 
should not presuppose greater speed of movement than v^-as 
Conditioned by ibeir other animals. The larpati was probably 
in<Mt useful as a 'pack^pony’, and ridiag, rather than mere 
sitting, was a latCT development due largely to selective breeding 
and better feeding, [t seems now certain that block^whcd 
vehicles were coming into use in the Middle Danubian region 
in the early second millennium s-c., but they arc more likely 
to have been drawn by oxen than by horses. 

This complex of iacton in widespread trails of material 
culture, in tlic significance of the horse, and in linguistic 
inferences, has been made much of in die past to create the idea 
of Indo-European warrior peoples ittupting, in the early 
second millennium ii.c.. fiom Northern Europe, or, alter- 
nativdy, from the Eurasiadc steppes, to dotninate most of the 
test of Europe, and regions even l^cr afield in die Near and 
Cmtral East. The exclusive nonliern origin, or even the 
existence of such an expansive migradon, cannot now be 
seriously ^ntained, while a total eastern origin seeks an ever 
more elusive homeland. 

In the present wnicr’s view die archaeological gradations 
aisccmiblc acr^ the iciritory between the Black Sea and ihe 
altic reflect, [or the most part, ihc development of common 
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ideas and rccjniremcnts among« pcipabtipn groups 
intcrTcbtcd by virtue of tlKii essential identity in cnwonmeni 
and pursuits. Tlus would have come about without any 
significant quanutativc nugradon in one direction ot inotlter, 
but, during the early part of the second milleimlum new 
Stimuli $n matctiiil culturep and in the use of die hotsc, spread 
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{rom the uiuih/cut it the hituk both of i^astoniisu mi ptot' 
pcctor craftsmen living on iie periphery of the civilizations of 
Asti Minor. While there seem to be iiiiicatioits that Indo' 
Eutopeatt langtiagcs were alicndy spoken by this date in pans of 
Anatolia, no more can be said for Europe than ihai all the 
grassland dwellers within the continuum may be CKpected to 
have belonged to an embraclvc language group. 

It is only in such a general sense tliat, on available know^ 
ledge, the 'battle-axe' pastoialUis may be claimed as Indo- 
European, but notice should be taken of another distinctive 
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group more or less contemporary in the ardueological teeoid. 
These are the BeiW people^ so called fiom their foe, reddish, 
and very distinctive, pottery vessels designated by the older 
iantiquaries os dritikiug beakeis. 

In geneial the Bcahcr people also appear to have been 
pastoralists. Their pnndpal weapon was the bow, with arrows 
mounting barbed flint bads. Sheep probably formed Onai 
main stock, and they ranged widely in Westein Europe, but 
interpenetrated in a deep lone, roughly from Bohemia to 
Britain, with the Battle/Axe pastoraliw. The Beaker pottery 
seems most probably to have developed from an Early 
Neolithic cnamic tr^uon in the Western Mediterranean 
cegion, and the 'Bcakct Cultute* may perhaps best be 
explained as a western example of that movement towarHls 
predominantly pasteralist economy that Itas already been 
cxplairtcd as a tendency widespread in Neolithic Europe. 

Although of different stocks, the one Eurasiatic, the other 
Mcdjicrranciii, if not perhaps in some small pan North 
African, the Baulc>Axc and Archer pastoTalitts, respectively, 
can be envisaged as complemtnury phenomena. It is nor 
necessary here to follow the ramifications of Beaker appearance 
in Spanish and Ftencli caves, or in die coUcciivc tombs of 
Western Neolithic agriculturalists from Portugal to Scotland, 
The Beaker people seem to have had an aptitude for penetrating 
other iocsctics. if indwd they did not conic as overlords, [n 
isolation, they arc fouud as practising single/grivc burial, but 
not originally with covering banows, and occasional meal 
weapons and ornaments show that they were sometimes in 
batter relations with copper/ or bronze^w'otking commuruties. 

The real importance of die Bcakct people for subsequent 
times lies in thefr rclaiions wLJi the otlicr, Eurasiatic or Battle/ 
A-KC, group of pastoraiists for, in the common ;zone lunning 
across Ocntral Europe, and even in Britain, thetc wete bom 
various hybrid cultures from these two stems. The Baitle/Axe 
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dctncm iii tliesc hybridi ilways seems lo have predomiiuied 
in (he end. In Eritain^ tlic ossumpdon ilm die Beaker peckple 
were of Indo-European nock was someiimcs ihc basU of 
Unguxsuc suppositions, whereas it is now seen that the creators 
of (he mixed Bcaker.^BatdcH'Axe cultures may well liavc 
derived ihcir speech tom their eastern rathet than thdr western^ 
parent 

Whaievci viev.'s may be held about the linguistic affiiuries of 
(he pastoralrits, castetn or vvesterDi die de\'elopiiig scene in the 
early and middle phases of the Bronze Age in temperate 
Europe shows die eonunuation of tmponant ^onps, still 
mainly pastoralist, who were increasingly equipped with 
bronze weapons, but who maintained their old environment^ 
and rradittoii of dnglc^grave barrow burial lor dikitains. The 
wairioT lord was now often adorned with gold^motmted urna" 
ments and weapons* The baide-axc became rare and was a 
symbol raihcr than a weapon. Of these later and more clearly 
aiisiocratic societies, thtet may be paiticulatly mendoned as 
examples: the South Cemian Tumulus Culture, the Danish 
Bronze Age in hs Second Period» the Wic^^cx Cultmc of 
Souijicrn Britain, Thdr opdmunv period may probably be 
placed in the fificciub century s*C. 

It will not have been forgotten meanwhile that there merited 
a medley of other population groups, some more predomin^ 
amly agricuUuiah 5Jid some foriiiLng tcmnaiiis of older stocks 
and even mote primitive ways of life. In CcTirral Europe 
especially I the rivmne communities may wet] have formed an 
element In the over^dt economy of the moic dominant paitorab 
im, providing through vassalage, or as the object of plunder, 
cotiimodiucs and services ihit were otherwise tinobtaiziablc. 

The inciearing drj^ncss of the climate in tempciaie Europe 
during the second millennium 0*C,* which, earlier, may have 
been in part icspunriblr for die decline in ccrcaJ cultivation, 
scemt eventually lo have reduced fttrthci the agricultural 
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tcttlcmcTit. The evidence in surviving cuterui culiure ajtd 
burial riiual indlc^res a, genaal absorption of populations 
within the pastoralist tradition, and before the end of die 
thirteenth century B.C., in that region nordi of the Alps, fiom 
Bohemia to the Rhine, crucial for the origin of the C^ts, the 
stage became set for a final serin of intcnelated events within 
prehistory. 

These events are disccmible fttst in the appearance of a 
radically changed material culture complex, and associated 
burial rite, in the bioad riverine lands of the Upper Danube, 
centred especially in Austria and Bavaria, with an imporiant 
related group in South'western Bohemia, The bearers of this 
culture were settled farming people so that thdr distribution is 
largely different from that of the older established pastoralistj. 
The climate can indeed hardly have become so arid that the 
older cultivators had abandoned the liver plains (or this reason 
only, but the newcomers certainly brought a higher standard 
of farming practice. 

In the period following tlieir initial appearance, these people 
lived in rectangular wooden houm in village or large home' 
stead groups, usually defended by earthworks or pahsades. To 
them can be aruibutcd the beginnings of true sedentary misted 
firming in Europe, and—at the time almost as important—the 
great development of the broivae industry with new working and 
costing techniqus, riew forms of weapons and tools, and tlve 
Fii-S application of metal to a much wider range of uses dian hither' 

to. The dead were generally crcmaied, and the broken bones 
placed in an um for burial in a flat cemetery. Many of these 
cemeteries assumed large proportions and have been called 
umfields so that the descriptive labels 'Umfield Period’ and 
’Urnfteld Culture’ have come into use. 

Tins rural barbaric civilisation spread widely on suitable 
land in and around the Upper Danube, Jt took firm root 
around tht Swiss lakes, in the Upper and Middle Rhine valleys, 
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ind tventually spread, as wiU be recounted, even farther west 
and north. The expamfon was dow, evidetitljf a genuine land-* 
winning as need ait>se, but, in advance, went trade with the 
older populations; the final result was amalgamation of the old 
and dtc new cultures, the latter greatly predominating, but the 
former, from aiea to area, contributing distinctive features. 

It is (his total population of die stvcallcd 'North Alpine 
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UmReld Province', centred in Southetn Germany and Switzet' % i 

land, that demands special scrutiny in relation to the coming 
into existence of die Celts. 

The background of the older inhabitants who provided the 
indigenous elemeiu in the province has been sketched. It is 
now important to tty to ascertain some of the facts and ptobletm 
connected widi die background of the new impulses, for largS' 
scale invasion scarcely provides a complete explanaiion, 
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For cliis purpose the souds'eastem zone of Euiope must again 
be consjdetcd. The AiutoUan connectioiii that had cstabUshed 
copper-* and bionae^orking early in the second imilcnniuTn 
B.C. continued to be active along the main lines of passage 
through the Balkans and across die Middle Danube to the 
audfetous tributaries of the River Tiasa, and to Transylvania 
where rich copper deposits were located. In all this region 
vigorous Bronze Age cultures came into cxistencct but their 
distribution is seemingly selective to areas of industry and trade. 
Iiifoinuiion is somewhat constrained by the nature ofaichaety 
logical fcstareh so far conducted in this gicat ri^ion* but large, 
and long surviving. Bronze Age communities wete csublished 
at many places along the Middle Danube, including the loot>' 
lulls of die Slovakian mountains, as well as in Tramylvania 
and the drainage area of the Tizsa tributaries. By the middle of 
the second millennium B.C., the most tmponanr exotic 
influence at work in the region emanated from the Mhioan' 
Mycenaean civiliaaiioo of the Aegean. This may largely be 
auributed to the southward trading of gold and copper, and 
possibly odier, now invisible, taw mataiak such as slaves. 

There arc three points of perliaps special significance to be 
borne in mind about die Middle Dajiiibian population in their 
full Bronze Age, Tlie people were stilled village dwellers with 
an implicit agricultural food supply, their burial rite was 
predominantly that of urn crcimtion contributing to very Urge 
flat cemeteries, and their mcul itidusiry was particularly open 
to Meditenaneait influences so that new types of weapons and 
tools had been most easily absorbed ihcrcftom. 

It is opportune to note here that the lords of the Mycenaean 
world in the mjd.^ECond millcnniurn fi.e. were Indo^ 
Europeans, apparently speaking Greek as the recent decipher^ 
meni of tlieir "Linear B” saipi seems to show. Cremadon, 
however, not practised in Greece at ihis dme. 

The cremation rite as seen tlrsi iu the Hungarian Bronze Age, 
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ind Utcr pncdfcd over lo much of Europe to the west and 
north, provides a problem of some dtfliculcy, Creimuon had 
certuiily been practised at times in Eaitcin and Central Europe 
by various Neolithic communities, and it probably continued 
into later times for occasional use; perhaps for special ritual 
siiuations. The whole nature of the nrnttcld rite seems never-' 
ihelcss to indicate a newer concept. The most that can be said 
heft is that there are increasing indications of tire existence of a 
cremauon-'rke province in Asia Minor during the centuries in 
question, and drat many fcamres of the urnfield pottery In 
Hungary, and the area immediately to the west, show AiU' 
tolian characteristics, if not explicit derivation front ultimate 
onemal metal prototypes. By contrast to the Myccnacans, (he 
Hiititc royal burial rite was cremation, as is known from con-' 
lemporary written recoids, and a cremation cemetery has 
recently come to light at theit capital. It may be, then, that 
Souih'Castcm Europe, as far up as the Uitlc Carparhiam, should 
be thought of as a province wrthin the general sphere of 
Anatolian culture throughout the second miileniuum a.C., if 
not horn a date still earlier. 

In (he heyday of Mycenaean power, European trade had 
been mainly directed to that market, and Itad brought attendant 
rcHexcs in techniques and decorative fashions, On the gradual 
decline of Mycenae, and the disruption of the Hittiie Entpirc, 
beginning in the thirteenth century b.c., the framework of 
international order, and economics, had crumbled, Tlie evj,' 
dence for ilris, and for widespread plundering raids, by land and 
sea, around die shores of the Eastern Mediterranean is well 
known. The supposition that the plundcr«s were Central 
Europeans is far from cunvincing—there were lots of bat'* 
bariaru nearer at hand, bur the effect in die Middle Danube 
mutt Iias'e been very considerable. Invasion and turmoil may 
w'cll accounc there for the discontinuance of occupation at 
many vill^e sites, together widr the appearance in the Upper 
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D^nubian area of witne tf noi nuiiy new-' smlcrs. Tbis is but 
one aspea of a very large problem, for the exk«ucc of utoliclds 
in Northern Italy, and more remotely, nonh of the Cat' 
patliiam, m Eastern Ga:nmiy and Polnid, involve population 
groups, and cultures, lying petforce outside tlie immediate 
purpose of this sketch. 

To return, therefore, to the antecedents of the intrusive 
clement bearing the Urtificld culture to the Upper Danube, 
three points may especially be borne in tniiid. Firstly that die 
new pottery styles are represented in at least some Middle 
Danubtan village mounds and ciemation cemeteries, in die 
latest phases respectively of occupation or internment. Here also 
is an indicaiion of the source of improved agriculiiiral rradiuon 
established by the Urnfieldeis, no less diau for their burial rite, 
and manual crafts. Secondly, (he Hungarian bronze industry 
had Ibr long been die tccbuological superior of its western 
contemporaries. Tlus factor goes some wAy to explain the use 
by the Umticldcn of new metal types, especially die bromu 
cuuand'thrust sword, and beaten sheer/maal work. Thirdly, 
die development on a large sadc of copper mining in the 
Easteni Alps should perhaps be considered in relaiiott to die 
(cmpoiary decUne, or unavaUahiliiy, of Tratisylvoiuan or 
Slovakian resources, iiotvs’iihscanding the hypothesis that 
Mycenaean interests were here also at work shortly belbre the 
bicakdown of that civilkation's prosperity. It would appear 
that most of the phenomena of die Upper Danubtan Urnfield 
culititcs can be referred to coiididons in the .Middle Danubtan 
basin, but die possibiliiy of longcr'distancc connections, 
especially from the steppeUnds, running siniuliancously with 
these events should not be quite ignored. 

The relevance of all these considciadons now comes into a 
clearer ligjit because the paitcrn in turd settlement and economy, 
ill material cukute, and partly ui burial ritual, citabltslicd in die 
Nonh Alpine Urnfield provmce, is found to be continuous. 
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hovn-cvcf vauoiisly tnuchcd, into and thtoughout the spin of 
the Iiivtoriul Celts, 

The ibregoing pages hive cutlined in itchacological inters 
prcraiion of the build''up of prehistoric popubtion group In 
Aliddle Butope down to i phase of consolidation that may be 
taken as achiesxd by the beginning of the tenth century 
h would appear from grave fiirciituTC that there w-as no very 
great disparity in status amongst the Umfieldcrs, although 
cremation ums, when accompanied by swords, and other 
adjuncts, may very well reprcsctit the graves of chiehaini, or 
heads of hee families, such as might be expected in small rural 
societies. That there were at least occasional g;teaicr chkhains 
(s evidenced by such graves as that Ebund at MiUvef in 
Bohemia, whete a bronze vessel, mounted on wheds, conuiued 
tlic cremation, and was accompanied by a bronze sword, and 
other things. Tn Bavaria, there is die recent discovery, at 
Hart an'dei^Alz, of a cremation grave with a fine sword, three 
bronze vessels, a set of high quality pottery vsscis, presumably 
for an othcr-'world feast, and, most inf cresting of all, burnt 
fragmenu of the bronze littings for a four-wheeled waggon-Tliis 
is the cariien direct evidence for the use of waggons amougsi 
die Umfieldcts, 

The quesrion of chieftainship is immediaidy important, for 
the remaining archaeological additions ro the Nonh Alpine 
province seem to have to do with overlords rather than with any 
supplemetuadon of the fuming population. 

In considering diis maitei dicre are sevetal (actors to be taken 
into account In addition to the existence of Umfteldcr ruling 
families, on however small a scale, there is the question of a te- 
emergence of some ofthe old pastotalist wairiot stocks, and this 
is a high probability in view of the cultural amalgamations 
that look place during the course of she Umfield expansion. 
There are, however, new phenomejia which seem to poini 
to new intrusions from the cast. Within the eighth century n. , 
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md therefore the last phase of the Umiield I-atc Bnotize 

Age, there appear in Hungary, and westwards to the southern 

pans of the North Alpine pioviitee, bronze harsc>biw, and 

bridle mounts, which ate closely related in form to types found 

across the Pontic steppes In Caucasia and, even fatdtcr afield, 

in Iran. Considerable difficulties exisi concerning the dating F>£. ? 

and priority of these objects, and, thcreJorc, as to how this 



Fig. f, Rtfenftmtim ^ iwntfi-fjp hiiitjim 
f)mi at Minitthim, EiiriM {Ettij/ ftnUrtalt Cvlwv). 

horse^gcar should be iiuerpictcd. It seems oti the whole that 
hoTsemen with far-^flung contiecttotvs ovd the steppes were in 
fact involved, but neither their number, nor theif linguistic 
importance, need have been very great. Their conttibuuon 
was a stimulus to (lungs martial and tn improved horse 
management, and dtey may even have been veteran mercenaries 
from the aimics of Assyria and Urartu. These latest Btonac 
Age horsemen have not been found buried with waggons, ot 
in any very great state, but next in the archaeologtcal sequence 
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appt^ the tomb$ of vtrey imporuiu who must be 

considered as comribudng a gteai deal co the for made n of the 
Celts. 

In these tombs tlic corpse was bid out unburnt on a waggon* 
or the distnindcd parts of one, often enclosed in a wooden 
chamber beneath a barrow.. The man was equipped with an 
iron iword, and Spears, a plentiful supply of pottery, and joints 
of beef and pork. In addition to the waggon parts, there was 
somcunies a wooden yoke for a pair of horses, a pair of bronze 
bits, and a third bit presumably for a tiding-'horse. Fttsc of all* 
these people appear to hai/e been the iddators of an uoru'using 
economy in Middle Europe* and thdr material culture is 
kriowTi by the name of Hallstclt &om a site in Austda where it 
was early discovered^ Secondly, and of mote Immediate 
importance, these pnnccly tombs, the aldest of iKrhich He in 
Bohemia, Upper Austria, and Bavaria, set the fashion, by 
mhumauon with a funerary car,^ for a long series of rich burials 
w'hich come to represent tile backbone of knowledge on Celtic 
chkrbjnship* and culture* from the time of Herodotus lo 
beyond—if only in Britain—that of Cajesai. 

Who were these HalUuit Iron Age ehieltajnsf Thejt horse-' 
gear ts an daboralion of tiiat of tlictr predecessors from dte cast, 
but It is more divergent in form from the oticiital examples. 
The iron swords, or bronze topics of tlic iron type* find their 
nearest parallels around the Upper AdTiailc* particularly in 
Bosnia, The wood^built burial chamber under a barrow seems 
to point cither to an castort source* also drawn upon by the 
Scythians, or to reflect uiflucnrc stemming ultimately from the 
Etruscans whose burial pomps with funerary cars and inhunia- 
doD* liad reached dicir height ai this time. The ritual use of a 
vehicle, real or mumiiire. Slid of course been knowm in 
Bohemia and Bavaria for some centunes previously* 

In view of the prepondetant Urnficid element in the early 
Mailsutt culture, and its continuity throughout later phasci, 
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it sterns likely» on pfc^ni evidencei iliai die first concave 
cliJcftaiQs with iron swards were ludvcs. If only by imcr.^ 
mamage and a gcnctadon or rwo*s descent. Tlidr presence in 
the North Alpine zone opened the way for more itnemivc 
culrnral boirawings from ihc Adnaiic; before an apparent 
move westwards in the political centre of gravity encouraged 
the opening up of trade by the Rh6nc valley with Greek 
Masiilia, and then* by Central Alpine routes, with the 
Etruscans. 
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The waggon graved form only the most remarkabk of the 
known burials of ihc Rm HaJktait pcriodi but there is a special 
feature in tlieu distribution as a type, from Eiaily Hallstatt to La 
Tcnc timeSf suggestiiig that they' may ail belong to one pam> 
euLar tribe or royal family^ Wbereas the earlier tombs of this 
kind Lie in Bohemia^ Bavatia^ and Upper Austriap the majority Fig. f 

of those belonging to die sixth century are found iw 
Wiimembergj Swiixetland and the Upper Rhine with 
oudicfs in Bujrgyndy- In the early fifth century* when Ecmscan 
trade had become direct* the funciary ear heeame the two^ 
wheeled chariot* and the main dhtributipn then fell betweeti 
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the Middle Rhiiic^ Ai Kobkn^, iiid the Moselle* Shonly 
wards^ Champagne became an tmponant cenEte, and cvenru^ 
ally Britaiiip in die third cfREUr)^ received some warriors 
burying in this tzidition. U looks very much as if a dormiunt 
warrior society bad moved^ for reasons not aliogedicr imdct' 
stoocl, across d\c North Alpine proWnce in the course orsome 
two centuries* The old areas were not completely deserted by 
these peoplep but the centre of power and wealth certainly drew 
westwards^ It is perhaps worth mcntiDiiing here that it is 
only in the latest HalLsun chiertains^ tombs that gold oma^ 
ments begin to appeatp and this must be related to the begmmrig 
of direct relations with the Etruscans^ for it is in these tombs* 
and in those of the enduing La Tene ctikure of the lifdi cciittkry^ 
that actual Etruscan metal imports arc found. At this point the 
archaeological display is fully comemporary wttii the orly 
Classical references to the Cclts« but a cdurn to the seventh 
cemury is lirst necessary in order to consider a valuable inter' 
penetration of arebacological and philological cvidciiee. 

Ptace>names* linguistically Celtic, arc vvidespread in Spain 
and Portugal and correspond very generally widi die dis^ 
tribution pancro of umfields belonging to an intrusion whose 
antecedents can be traced bach dirough Soutlvetn FrancCj and 
the Rhdnc valley to within the soudi/'western area of the North 
Alpine Urntidd province* This cKpamioni which liad started 
in Late Bronze Age times and candriionSi liaidly reached 
Caialonia bdbte ibe mlgrami w'crc ovettahcii by metal and 
omatncnial styles emanidng from the new Halktatt culture in 
the old homeland p Tlic Catalonian umfields would seem to 
date froni not earlier than the beginning of die seventh cciitury, 
but whatever their actml initial date* they reptesent the only 
samfaaory explanation for die introductioa of Celtic place/ 
names to the Peninsula- The UmHcld people evcmualty 
spread widely soudi and west fiom Catalonia, and oibctp 
somewhat later, groups entered the Ptnniuub from the western 
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end ofihe Pyrenees, establishing themselves along the whole 
Atlantic coast. These western people were still lar^ljr Uti^ 
absorbed by the older established inhabitants when this tc^on 
came within tlic Romm Empire in the second century B,C. 
Here, then, is the archaeologieil and philological back^ound 
to the Celts of Herodotus who lived around Pyrene, an 

beyond the PUlais of Hercules. ,, a u 

The question now arises as to whether tht^ 
migrants to Catalonia already called tbemsdvcs * 

CcltiO'ipeaJung in modem terminology, or if b was a^ioUow^op 
of Hallsutt watiiors that brought about the adoption of dns 
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petite. Tiif Utter view it fkvotited by the present uiitci because 
It tiiOuld settn that only alter the emergence of Hallsiatt warrior 
society did a nicchatiism come inio bdng eJiat could bring 
together, under a nartonal name, barbariair ttrbes trom Spain, 
ihrougl) ^ddle Europe, to the eastern end of tJie Alps. 
Hccataeus* reference to Nyax, the bter Norcia, in Styiu, will 
not have been forgotten. Bm even if Hccataeus be dismissed, 
the distribution of HaUitati culmrc, fully established in die 
sixth century, contbrms with die full extension of die Celtic 
peoples in relation to Celtic pUce^namet, and the earliest 
Classical refetenecs, more accurately titan does the archaeo^ 
logical and historical evidence for the Celtic expansion perijod 
of the 6fih and founh centuries when die (iaguutic Celtic 
province south of the Pyrenees was not involved. 

If history in cransrAlpinc Europe liad begun a thousand 
ycajs before it actual Ly did* the coming into being of the Celts 
would be follosved not only through general economic and 
soaal trends but in terms of family or dynasric. and even 
individual, fottuncs. The fkt dial history cannot reveal the 
more human aspects of events for the early Cells has neecssi^ 
taied the n^halling In this cbapicr of the rtsulu of mcHtc 
circuitous lines of inquiry. One advantage of Utis is that it 
demonstrates the many faaors that wae involved, and at the 
same time aboliilici any need for an evocation of mystery in seck^ 
ing national oiigiiis. It asms reasonable, too. that the fomiariori 
ol anakgpus confederations or njuioiis more cloily within the 
light of history, may provide a fuller understanding of the 
uniting element. 

Concc^g the peoples living on the sreppeUnds of Eastern 
Europe, Herodotus gives two useful descriptions of rhe com^ 
position of uanons whose nam« he uses in the same descriptive 

and the Scythuni, in each case groups of tribes ordilfoem 
origins and occupanons had been brought togctlici through 
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the ovfrlordship of i warlike ^foyal tribe*. When the royal tribe 
su(feted re^'ctscs^ then the nation fell apart, and new grtnjpingi 
and tumes Incorporated the hctciogciicoii^ populaces. It may 
be uid^ In passings tliac the broiiac horse^ear of Caucasian 
conncctioiu, already mentioned as appeaeutg at the end of the 
Urnffeld Bronze Age, may well have had to do with Cim^ 
mcrian riders. The Scythians were tc^Kinsible for die collapse 
of Cimmerian suzerainty^ and became the easrertt neighbours 
of the Hallstatt culture province in the late nxrh cenmry* In 
tlieir tum they were overthrown by y« anodicr westward^ 
moving nomadic people, the Sarniadans^ 
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The situation amongst the Celts would not perhaps hive 
been so stuiple, both on iccoum of ihdt mainly farming 
economy and the greater divcniiy of their environment. It is in 
the regrouping of peoples on the decay of the Roman Empire, 
in the fourth and Ritb centuries A.D., that some possibly useful 
parallels can be drawn. In this period it was tlie name of the 
leading family, the *royaI tribe’, that enveloped vaster populaces 
and icmiorics. The Coths and the Franks are ocamplo. On a 
smaller scale the name ^iglisb illustrates the same point. There 
wctc few real Angles in ibe Anglo-Saxon invasion, but the 
intmigrant populace soon considered themselves as Englidi 
because ft had been members of the Anglian royal iiousc 
that had led the settlers from the Frisian coasts. 

An hypodiesis may therdbre be most tentatively submitted. 
Namely, that the name Ketlou known earliest in this Greek 
form, bad become generally adopted by the people of die 
Nortli Alpmc cultural and linguistic province and its esmt' 
sions, on the ascendancy of the Hallstan, waggoti^avc, 
'royal tribe’ whose tribal or Etmily name it had originally been. 

As to that other widespread name, Ga/eur, its ongju may 
have been vary similai, bur it should be recalled iliat it only 
appears in Classical wTiters long alter the centres of Hallstart 
cultuic had decayed, and at a time when the Celts, now the 
cTcaioTs of the La Tcnc culture, were again thrusung far afield. 
New circumstances and new aUegtanen would seem to have 
been involved. 

The final sociioTis of thb cliaptcr must be devoted to ques¬ 
tions of the Celtic senlcmeni of Bduin atid Ireland, and to a 
brief consideration of the posidati of Old Irish Ulciature and 
law as a minor of ancient Cckk sociny at large. 

It has already been said that the Belgac are the only people 
of Ccldc, or pan-Celtic, origin for whom there it direct 
doenmentary evidence of migtarion to Britain. This was an 
occurrence that history and archaeology agnee in placing in the 
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Finding th< Celts 

early pan of tbc first century B.c., but it will now be best lo go 
back somewbat f^tber in time to note the atchacologi^ 
evenB that should indicate tlic establishment of those Celtic^ 
speaking population groups, (bresltadowcd in Pytheas, which 
are found, in the pages of Caesar, as die opponents of the 
Bclgae, and, in Tacitus, as the opponents of the Romans hx the 
areas beyond the entu’hile Belgic kingdoms. 

The general archaeological position In Btitain and Ireland 
at the end of the second millennium B.C., when the Nonh 
Alpine Umfield ptovince was coming into udstmee, was of a 
somewhat stagnant, but widespread, materia] culture witli 
roots in the Beaker and Batilo'A jcc heritages on the one hand, 
and in MesoUihic and Western NeoUthic sources on the other. 

A brilliant and divosified Early Bronac Age had flourished 
for some two or three hundred ycais centred on the ffieenth 
century' B.c. Thetcahet followed diis less remarkable period in 
which a mixed, and perhaps now largely undidcrentiated, 
people, pursued a mainly pastoralist li&. Ttic bronac^mith's 
craft, however, kept abreast of nortbern Continental trends. 

The fiisc indication ofimpaci from the North Alpine Um^ 
lield province may be traced in die appearance, around the 
Thames Estuary, of bronac swords of Middle Rlienish types. 

It is arguable dur these would have been objects of trade radicr 
than that they should den ate newly arrived adveiiturcrs. These 
swords may be placed in the tcndi century d.c. At about the 
same time a more likely trade object, die bronae socketed axe, 
came widely into use in botli UUnds. This, the must elftctcm 
and unhtatian of bronze tools, togcdicr with the ciafr of sheet' 
mctnl working-—both made possible throughout nans'Alpine 
Europe by the improved supply of metal from the beginning 
of Umfield rimes—now created new oppottumrics for die 
tndigenous metal trade. The home industry was tlius able to 
meet the needs of a new era so that Continental weapons and 
tools were not brought in at any time in large r^uantides. 
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The first migrints to Southern BritaJn, as a rtsult of the 
Uri^eSd expansion, were refugees from Noitltmi France who 
are identifiable through their poticry^ made in French Middle 
Orotue Age styles. Evidence for such scrdemcm has been found 
in Kent, but by the early part of the eighth century B.C., more 
serious and large-scale immigtailons had begun. The soudiem 
chalk'Und of England was principally affected, and the bulk 
of the evidence comes from Sussex, Dorset and Wiltsliire. 
It is not necessary in this book to diitinguish the various 
archaeological cultures, but these invaders possessed ceruin 
cominon cKaracicristics wittch are ttnponam to note. In the 
first place they brought with them a settled faritiing economy, 
And some of their farm sites and field systems have survived to 
the present day. Tliii, as has been seen, is a distinctive element 
of the Umfield culture foreign to die inhabitants of Western 
and Northern Europe in the second millcntuuni. Secondly, 
cTcmaiioit and um burial was their ninciaiy rite, but, to iht 
older inhabitants of the island, this was no new tiling 
because cremation had tong been ptactised here; stemining 
appwnily from a Late Neolithic ritual known widely in 
Britain and Ireland. Tliirdly, the Imrusivc ceramic tiaditltm 
was not mainly that of the North Alpine nmliclds. but was 
again Middle Bronze Age from die opposing shores of the 
CbanncL This contbrms to what has already been said about 
the embracivt nature of the Urnficid expansion northwards up 
the Rhine, and into France. It was only when colonists arrived 
who had come from within the hean of die North Alpine 
province, that real Urnficid pottery types make tlieir appearance 
in England. This appearance was cojifincd to die soudi coast, 
and was soon absorbed Tliese latest comm would appear to 
have included people fiom around the Swiss bkes. and diey 
may have been essentially refugees &om the disiuibanccs caused 
by the iron^usmg HalUtatt waniors who entered that redoti 
dunng the sevcndi ccrumy. 


the Celti 

The potcndiJ CcltiCi or Celticriztfdi imnfiigririi^ ^lO fat fc-' 
vic^'cd do not app<ai to have spread greatly beyond dicir 
primaxy chalk^Und cavirooment. The uaa« tracts to the north 
and west viTcre reserved for doiuuiaiion by w^amon with swords 
and hoise^gear orHallstait type. U is impossible to be sure on 
present evidence as to die precise noiuie of this new element. 

Did it represent the arrival of proper cominviaitics* jacludlng 
womert, the bearers of domestic craftSp or only bonds of 
adventurers? The latter seems most likely because widespread 
in Britain lUid Iicland are found what may be described as 
Hallsiatt military trappings> but nowhere have diey been 
related to retriains of distincdvc domestic crafb props to tlieir 
ow'h Coutincniol backgrounii The issue may not of course be 
so simple. In outstripping die slower procs^scs oi migration, 
or even of trade, the Hallstatt warriors may have won to them^ 
sclvid mixed bands of followers from the peoples they overran, 
in diis way the immigration to Britain and Ireland may have 
brought a mere poteru social orgamzonon dian weapons and 
ornaments alone might be taken to imply. 

It will be well to complete the survey of ndgraiJons to Britain 
before facing the radier different complcxjcies in trdand. 

If an early m mid^xth cenit^ date for the Massiliote 
Pcriplus be accepted. Albion, in its southern coastal aieaSi is 
die laud of die various Laic Brome Age immigraius* now 
fully cstablishcdp and perhaps subject to those H^statt war^ 
lords who had come aimed with long bronze or iron swords 
Mxd tiding, oi driving, hoisei bridled uid idomed in the 
fashion of their Middle European homdand. By the lime of 
Pyihcai, Preuni had become a significant name in Albion. 

Is there a possible archaeological cxpbnarioti J The reply must 
be that from the early pan of die fifth eentury a,c.. Southern 
and Eisicm Bnuin received colonists from the Low Countries 
and Nottliem Fiance before whom, numciically ^d ccoiionue- 
ally, earlier invadeis pale to insignificajicc. The newcomers 
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siipponed a. provincial and ouunoded material colttiFc of 
Hollstatt type, but essentially they weic the descendants of 
Monh Alpine Umlicld people who had expanded to the 
Lower Rhine, and, by odicr rouics, to Champagne and the 
Seine valley. 

k may help in clarltication lo refer to these latest arrivals by 
their oicharalo^col label: the British lion Age A Culture. 
Thdr impoTUnce os on dement of the populaidon in subse-' 
quent times can perhaps best be compared with that of the 
Anglo-Saxons in the Post-Roman period. They ovctian all 
previous settlers, submerging theif differences. Tlie told 
population of die island must have greatly increased; not least 
because of the opcning-up of new forming land with the aid of 
iron tools. 

The bearers of the Iron Age A Culture spread from their 
southern and cosietn londOdls widely on areas of well drained 
soil, and loicr to heavier land dong the Wdsb Marches, in the 
.Midlands, and to the Pennines. This expansion seems to have 
occupied, some two centuries, but despite Uto Contlncntd 
influxes, the Iron Age A people formed the bulk of the popu^ 
btion down to the Roman Conquest. North of the Cheviots, 
the posidon is obscure for this period. The only intrusion on a 
retarded Middle Bronze Age population, who had adopted 
Late Bronze Age metd types, seems to have been that of 
Hdlstair svandcrers. bon Age A tribes seem to have invaded 
lowland Scotland only ar the beginning of the Chrisdan era 
asa result ofthcBclgic and Rotitan troubles farthec south. 

There can be no doubt that the Iron Age A people were 
Celts and the probability is strong that some if not all of them 
possessed the name Picrani, oi its variant Pieteni. 

On die Continent, the reorganization of power and wedth 
at the end of Hdlsuit dma, in die fifth century u.c.. gave rise 
to new fashions in nutertd culture, and gave birth to a remarks 
able dccoradvc art. The same populations wete involved, and 
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pcaunmbly ihc $amc tu\m% or a£is[ocri£ic fimJUcs. Archaco^ 
logically* the new trends arc cUssified as of die La Tine cui^ 
tute^ or of die La Ttoc art style. Principal amongst the patrons 
were die chieftains whose rich chariot graves have been found 
on die Middle Rhinei and. sUgJidy later* in Champagne. 

These chidcains must be considered to have been in the fore* 
front of the great expansion of Ccliic tribes east^'ardi across 
EiiropCp and into Italy and the Balkans^ as already reUted, 

They may in pan liave been mpotisiblc for the ejeoJon of 
the Halistattn^lron Age A people to Britain, but this island 
was not itself thteatened by La Tone itivadcn tinti] the middle 
pan of the third century b*C, The imnision was directed 
mainly to die south coast and so Sussex in particular. The 
invaders weie probably smaU in number but it k clear diat 
whole faxuihcs, or social units, had moved, for domestic arts 
arc represented in die material, not only weapons. Tlie culture 
of these people, arrived in Britain, is known as iron Age B- 
Sometimes they are known as **Maiiiian$"\ as their bomdatid 
appears to have been roughly the modem departmciit of the 
Marne; but with this invasion, etdtstnen in metal/work, if not 
chiefuim, also seem to have come from die Middle ^linc- 
The Marnians seem to have formed m overlordship in die 
areas they occupied rather than to have dnvcii out the older 
settlers^ or formed independent enclaves. In the north, they 
established themselves on the Yorkshire Wolds, and extended 
perhaps into South/western Scotland. The [tun Age B, or 
hVarniaru iribal aristocracy fiourished in their new homebnd* 
and became the patrons of a splendid insular 5£hool of La 
Tine an. This point is nude here as their predomitiam p^/ 
don may be taken to have consolidated further the Ccibc 
character of die island*® population, soudi at least of the 
ClicviDU. In the south/west. and Bristol Channel region— 
first as a result* perhaps, of the Cornish trade—setiletSi cub 
(iirally La Tine, were fflablidung ihcmiclvcs from die tbtd, 
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or second, centiuy to die lime of Caesar, when ihc movcmcni 
became a stream of icfugees. 

The hnaj phase of colonizaiion in Bnuun befoie the Ronuji 
Conquest comes with the Belgic settlements in the soudi^cast. 
This event is vety well documented in archaeology no less than 
in the p;^es of Caesar, The colonists were sprung from tribes 
within ihc Bcigic confedmiion that occupied the (cttiiory 
between the Rlune, the Seine and tlie Marne. Some of the 
conlcdoratc tribes, those mainly along the sea coast, were of 
uiicouth provincial UmficId-'Hallsian origin and had come, 
ot had been driven from across the Rhine. Other tribes in the 
CQiifcderatlon were largely dcscendcti from the La Tine people 
of Champagne, and the emigrants to Britain belonged to diis 
latter division, 

As settlers, the Eclgae will be considered in tire neiH chapter. 
Here ii is sufBcient to cmpliasiae that in language and social 
organiratioij they were Celts, and that they formed the back/ 
bone of native resistance to (he Romans both in their own 
kingdoms, and later svhen dispossessed^ in the west and north. 
It seems, indeed, d^at an actual ttadiiion of Bcigic royal 
genealogy survived in Wales iluoughout the Roman occupa' 
non, to be treasured fay the resurgent firiions into Medieval 
times. 

The dch store in Celtic language, and liteiary liaditioii, 
that has survived from ancient times in Itdard must conirast 
with tire present very iocompltic archaeological Eesdrnony from 
that island. 

Since Early Bronie Age umes, Ireland had played an im. 
portant pan in the bronze industry, and her mctal.-workcrs 
were not slow to adapt their craft to new techniques and 
improved forms. There is, however, no indication that any 
addiu’on to the old turive population took place before the 
sixth Century b.c., but it may be wkhin this century that 
inmidcis first appear. There is a growing body of material, in 


bnonzcs ajid poitcry, (torn 2icis ^ £ir ^part Ji Antiim and 
Down ill the north* Wcrtmcaih and Ro^oTnmnn m die 
cenirc, and Clare and Limerick m die somh^wesr, to indicaic 
the arrival in Ireland of settled bearing a version of Hallstitt 
material culture^ Hallstan ad^entarers may be ^uspeaed, as in 
Britain* but somewhat more distinctive portety types may point 
CO more closer knit immigrant groups. These people may in 
pan tepresem an om^spiU horn, die Iron Age A settlement of 
Britain, hut* against this iheor>'j there are certain archaco^ 
logical factors diac may be taken to suggest an eatUet movement 
directly from the Lower Rhenrih area, thiough* or around^ 
Scotkjid. At least one site on the north-^t Scoirish coast 
would seem to bear icsdmoiiy to this. Thtie ts also the ptoblcm 
of crannog^type lake^dwchings, especially concentrated on the 
Upper Shannon, and the possibihej' must exist that tiicsc derive 
from some dement whose aniccedems lay in the West Alpine 
^onc where similar structures were in use. 

The next apparent signpost in the Irish aichacological 
record is provided by fine tndal^ork in die Li Tcnc style. 
This matmal cotisists chiefly of engraved bronac scabbards 
fot iron six'otds* ornamented bronae bridk^bus, and bronze 
trumpets. Stylistically, the oldest of th™ pieces are generally 
considered to date from the first century b.C»* and to be derived 
&om BEitish Iron Age B excmpLirs* The question must sund 
open for die present as to whether tlvU La Tenc mctal-^work 
repTcscms the output of irinerant etafismen, working for 
heretofore ^Hallstatt* chidbins* or indicates a new influx of 
aristocracy with tlidr crafomcn in train, Certsuu pliilological 
evidence w^dghs in this dircctioni but is too complieaicd to 
warrant inclusion here* One thing is at l east clear. If the metals 
work in question is to be dated no earlier than the first century 
m makers must have come from Britain* cidier from 
Yorkslme* or fiom South''western Scotland. Refugees, or other 
migrants, from Gaul at this date could not have borne this 
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elegaiii La Tene an heritage which had toiig waaed on the 
Comincni. 

The piobahility Uiat Ireland did in fact receive considerable 
bodies of Gaulish exiles, escaping from Roman subjiigadoiv, 
a one vs htch has not yet been demonstrated atchacologicaily^ 
Insh uadicional litcramre, and some lew tribal names lecordcd 
by the geographer Ptolemy in die second century A.D., do make 
a case for such an inflow as well as for Britons, who piesumably 
would have come over mainly in the Scsl century A.D. when 
the full^cale conquest of Southern Britain was initiated undet 
Claudim, 

ft seems really impossible to attempt at present an estimate 
of the coiicribution to life in Ireland of these setders from Caul 
and Britain. It may be asked if It was they who establUbed the 
Celtic social system and culture that was found flourishing on 
the arrival of the Christian missionaries in the fifth century. 
Alternatively, did they (brm but a late augmentation to a Celtic 
Ireland that had been brought into being by 'Hahsiatt' chief 
tains in ihc sixth century b.c,! This problem is not helped by 
linguistic considerauons which, naturally are dependent on 
much later documentary evidence. The following very brief 
summary of ibc phiLalogtcal position of the Irish bnguage 
may, howevet, be ventured uptm. 

The Irish language of the ancient liTcraiurc is the ancestor 
of the modern tongue generally called Gaelic. It belongs to that 
branch of the Celtic language family, designated Celtic, 
which retained cenain more archaic features than did the P^ 
Celtic branch, to which Gaulish and British belonged, and of 
which lS^'clsh is the principal modem lEprcsenrative, P^Ccltic 
was pfedominam on the Coniinem, and in Britain, in the time 
of Caesar, and apparendy for long before, but there are itaces 
of Q^Celtic dements in place-names in Spain and Catil, and 
tr> the latter country, in some very riagmcntaiy epigraphy of 
Roman times. Philological opinion diifen as to how andem 
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wis the divergence berwetn thew two bruicbcs of CeltiCi and 
21 to whether the two were mutually intelligible prior to Litin 
mRuence on Gaulish and British* 

Whatever view may be Jjdopted on these problcmSi the &ci 
remains that only in IicUnd did there lutvive a language, and 
lueriturCp that sprang directly from the ancieni Gel^^ uncoti'^ 

Laminoicd by imperial Rome* 

The continuity of native IrMi traditional Iciming^ and 
Utcraiutc* from Medieval times backwards Into prehistory ii a 
matter of g;reat significance, and one that has bceri Unle appreei'- 
ared; and the final words of this chapter must therefore briefly 
state the citcncnsaiices of its survival. 

Whereas io the early Teutonic kingdoms of Post-'Roman 
Huropc, the Chinch found but the most rudimentary machm^ 
cry for rule and law, m Iicland tlie missionaries weic con^ 
fronted by a highly organiied body of learned men wiili 
specialists in customary taw% no less than in sacred arts^ heroic 
litaature, and genealogy. Paganism alone was supplanted* and 
tlie traditional oral schools continued to flourish^ but now side 
by side w'iih the monasteries* By the scsxmh century, if not 
earlier* there existed ariatocradc liish monks who had also been 
fully educated in the iTaditioniil native teaming. This led to die 
first wridng^down of the vernacular literamre, wliich thus 
became the oldest in Europe next afia Creek and Latin. The 
mciit attached lo accurate recitation of die oral learmng 
coniinucd to ensure a great mcasutc of accuracy in committal 
to writing* and^ laicft in traiucription from older nianuscripu. 

In this v^ay the language and form of a text first committed to 
writing in die seveniJi* or eighth centuries* can he found wtA 
only minor cniruptions, in surviving manu^cnpi$ of c 
fifteenth or sme™b cemmies. The oldest surviving example 
of written Irish are to be found in Church books of the cig 
and nindi ccniuiics where the Latin text k annotated wi^ 
explanatory notes, and sometimes odicr comments, in the 
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native lOtigTJc of tontEmpocaty monki. These datcabie Church 
books provide the most imporunt ehronologioai yardstick for 
the language of traces preserved only in late tnajiiuchpts. 

It will be realized that the surviving literature can only 
represent a &aginent of the body of oral composMon as it stood 
in^ say, the eighth ceniuty a.d., and it is known that some of 
the early manuscripts contained tmponant material now 
iiTctricvably lost. The systematic study of Old Irish language 
and literatute is a thing of only the past hundred years, and, in 
some respects, only the pitlimlnartcs have been achievc<L The 
content of the legal tracts, and of some of the epic and mythcM 
logical stories, throws a flood of light on Irish Ufe as it was from 
out of prehistory. It tUuminarcs many Classical observations on 
the Continental Celts, and it provides important comparative 
data in the wider held of Indo'Suiopcan imtituiions and 
mythology, no less titan in philology, Tlie Celts in Ireland 
preserved a western peripheral fastness of Indo-European 
tradition as, at the oriental end of the range, did the Aryans of 
Nonlicrn India. These long survived the disappearance of their 
geographically intermediate common parentage. 
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J* F. Kf^iny (^9^9) (oi trammiirion oriiimitiie. The cxcctlcnt smci isf 
small bodkt on Tdih Life am! Culmre* published by ibe CultunJ 
RcUtiflos CommiHce of IfcUnd, DublirL shcnild be cooiultcii See 
parricnktl)': M- Dilloii, cdie„ (i9H)t G. Miirphy (19551 and b). 
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Ceiaptbk II 

The Celts in Life 

T he CE-LtS ARE now prwrmcd as i IcN^ly knit 
barbaric nation that came into being in the region north 
of the Alps during the early centurjes oF the last millennium 
before Christ. 

The common lactors in material cuUuic, and rural economyp 
no less than in social insmndons and language, all of which 
derived from an amalgamation of at least partly intrusive 
UmJicld people together with more ancient local communideSp 
seem to have gained cohesion on the rise of dynasties repre-^ 
sented by the princely tombs of die HalUtatt and La Tene 
cultures. In the fifth and fourth centuries the Celts 
achieved dicit greatest prospenry, and eitpanriDii over the face 
of Europe. In tlic reecsstou that then ensued they were doomed 
to virtual continental oblivion* finally at the liandi of Julius 
Caesar* hut eatlicr through the luuural processes of decline 
rather than from any other cause. It was only in Britain^ and 
fi(tally in Iceland that popuLnion gtoups survived into 
Medieval times who preserved the Celtic heritage* but then 
under otherp more local* names. 

Tills chapter will be mainly concerned with ^prets of tlie imrstC-^L 

life and mundane concerns of Celtic society as it stems to be laLAKACTtu^i 
quite uniformly reflected in insular native tradition no less than ^ 

in aiehaeology and the Claisical fccocds. But it is first of all 
importani to consider the physical appearance of die Celcs^ for 
this was a mailer of fiequent comment by Greek and Latin 
writers, and it leads to the need for a clanfieadon of the term 

Fflre in rclaiiDn to these people. 

It has already been suggested that the Greeks, in die nine of 
HcrodotuSp were able to recognize Celts by various naiiot^ 
ttaits just a$ the country d wellers of most of Europe could be 
distinguished one from aiiutlicr by regional differences m dress 


and physical features uniJl quite recent times. It u'ss in the 
period after the great Celtic expansion, including the invasion 
of Nonhorn Italy, thar the dominant physical type amongst the 
Celts became a matter of note to Classical wmers. Polybius, 
writing in the second century b,C,, and probably using caiL'ei 
sou ices, remarked on the terrifying sight of wcU'built Gaulish 
vramors, but more explicit accounts come somewbal later in 
the wTitings, amongst others, of Strabo, Diodorus Siculus, and 
Pliny, 

Titfi Celts were remarkable w Mediterranean eyes for ihdr 
hcigln, their fair skin, muscularity, blue eyes and blond hair. 
It must be appreciated at once that dtcic cliaiacterisncs were 
relative to the physique and plgmencation of the Mediterranean 
observers, and that anyu-ay they belonged to die most noticeable 
elcmaiis in Celtic society, the chiefrains and freemen warriors, 
not nocessarily to the whole population. The Classical descrip^ 
Lions accord well with the standards of beauty amongst die 
insular Celtic aristocracy extolled in early Irish literature, and 
thus many popular misconceptions of today as to w'hai con-- 
stiiuics a typical Celt in, for instance, Wales or the Hebrides, 
must be abandoned. The question only remains as to die 
evaluaiion of the ull, fait, genetic type, 

Et may be said at oncedr.it the coiucpi of pure races, exhibit.' 
iiig cQTistanr elctncms in structure and pigmeatation, lias long 
been refuted in. science, Tlic term rare can hive no accurate 
ddiniiion, but is useful oidy iit such very general classiKcauons 
as the black, white or yellow rices. It docs rcmaaii true, Iiow' 
ever, that within most definable popniaiioa groups particular 
physical charaetcrisnej may be expected. 
W hat iinptcssa the non^spcclalisi observer is the accumulation 
of to him, novel reatures, but not mote tlian a frw of the total 
will probably be found in any one of the observed subjects. 

So far 3j physical types representing the Cclis arc concerned, 
there are two other sources in addition to die literary dcscrip' 
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lions. In tbc first place there are repiescntaiions in plastic ait 
both Classical and native, and secondly, there is skeletal 
material (rom Celtic graves. This laiter body of evidence, which 
is still comparatively small, stands to inciease in value with 
better standards of e;}(cavation and recovery of inbumarlon 
burials, but it is also dependent on condittmu ofsaU chemistry 
from place to place no less than to the hazards of desuucilon, 
and even of discovery. 

The anatomical evidence available &om iccognmble Celtic 
graves, containing Hallstan oi La Tenc objects, tndicam a 
mixture of both long' and round'headed subjects. The lound' 
heads would seem on the whole to represent die older established 
populations of the Bronze Age in the North Alpine zone, 
while the long'hcads, w'htch thete is some reason to think 
formed the most atiscocraric element, wae evidently derived 
from a more Central European populadoti that had expanded 
v'cstwards. In general, die skeletal material so far studied would 
indicate a situation very similar to that in any modem cUiruc 
group where considerable mixtures of genetic types arc appS' 
renr, but where certain physical charactcrittics arc promintm 
especially in rcUtioii to difTercni grades or elements in die total 
popuLuioi). 

The Ughc tlirown on this subject by representational an is 
quite considerable, and at the same time consistent. In the 
native, I .a Tcne, art extreme stylization of hliman heads, and 
masks, prohibits any deductions on head foim, bm chaiactct' 
istics, attested clscwhcic, such as flowing moustaches, and wild 
back.waid'swepi hair give some direct evidence as to the ideal 
of facial appearance sought amongst the Celts. 

The Classical sculpture of Celtic warriorj, stemming 
principally from the Peigamcne school, commcmoraiitig die 
defeat of the Caladans in Asia Minor, confirms the literary 
dcscripiioru of tall, loosc'limbcd muscular bodies, with louiid 
or medium heads, and wavy or curly hiir. Here, too, aspects of 
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dcLbef;i(c ippesmice arc well illustrated, and it is to these, and 
styles ^cJ ornamentation that aiicntlQ'ii must now tarn. 

Polybius' vivid description of the ^eful haide of TeUmoti, 
lougiti berween the iRomans and the Gaulish Invadets in 225 
B.C., provides the earliest account of Celtic dress and appear.^ 
ajicc* Presu mahty, he was able to make use of first-hand accounts 
of this battle, and his testimony may be regarded as sound. He 
^csciibes how the insubres and Boii, tribes already setilcd in 
Northern Italy, wore trousers (iwfiw, whence: breeches), a nd 
ight cloaks. The Gaeint^, those fighting men brought in from 
cyond iJic Alps, paraded naked in the forefront of the battle 
line, adorned only with gold totes around ihcir necks, and gold 
armlets, Of the custom of going naked into battle more will be 
said later. It is Diodorus Siculus who gives perhaps the best 
general account of the appearance of the Celtic warrior, and 
hm. too, an older and more direct repon is probably repeated, 
f nsr with regard to mounaches, he says that the nobles let tliesc 
grow long, even covering Uie mouth, bur that otherwise they 
were clean-shaven. This beats out the evidence, inch as it ti, in 
native metal-work, and also as seen in such tculpiurc as the 
known 'Dying Caur. and the 'Ludovisi' group of the 
defeated warrior committing suicide having already killed his 
wife. These two pieces had Pergamenc originals and therefore 
depict those Gator who invaded Asia Minor, 

Diodotus staira that short beards were worn by some men. 
praumabiy again waniots, but his most intetesting piece of 
mfoimauon is about the way the warriors wore ihrir hair. He 
dcsaihes how they constantly smeared ibdr liair with a thick 
wash oflimc, and drew it back from the forehead to produce a 
weir efFcct like the mane of a horse. There seems to be only on r 
ext^t piece ol Greek sculpture which shotvs ibis peculiar hair 
itylc. It IS the mniiJaicd head from Gtzch, now in the Cairo 
museum, ^id it seems to be in a style older than, and differaw 
toDi, 1C ergamtne school. Heads and masks in native mctal- 
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work have already bcca mentioned, but this Itiir style seems 
also lo be depicted on some few Gaulish and British coins of 
the last phases of independence. 

There is no actual descripiion of lime'washing of hait in 
Insh texts, but It, or some stmilaT practice, seems to luve been 
obtcEved. Thac arc refucnces to long suffhair that would have 
been capable of impaling falling apples, This description, in 
one instance, is applied to Cu Chulainn, the paragon of tribal 
heroes, and clscwhccc liis lialr is desciibcd as being in three 
colotm, darkest near the scalp, and lightest at the extremities, 
with ati intermediate colour between. This would catainly be 
the effect produced by UmO’waslung, and it can be paralleled 
tn the colour sequence seen in hair let grow after dyeing. 

The question of trousers, cloaks and costume generally must oanss 

next be reviewed. Strabo cxplidily states that the iwwe were 
light or close fitting, but h seems that looser Ibrms were also in Plate 4 

use, at least in bis own time in GauL Now, die use of trousers Fjf.5j 

by the Celts raises some interesting questions as these are 
garments that do not seem to liave originaited in temperate 
Europe, and were quite foreign to iVljcdireiranean dress. The 
evidence for £uropcan prehistoric dress is based on the evidence 
of Danish Bronae Age cloiliing so well preserved in ireo<iiunk 
coffins. If this evidence may be more widely applied, the 
normal tiulc dress, in pioUmfleld times, would have been a 
body gatmctii passing over one sliotildcr and held round the 
waist by a belt- Ova this was W'om a cloak; everything being 
made of wool. It is on the Eurasladc steppes that tiuusm were, 
and have remained, a principal male garment. Derived ptO' 
bably (to m dwellers in sub^AfCiic regions Cuthct lo tbe north, 
irouscn had obvious advan^ges for horsemen* and in dus way 
ihcy were widely propagared so that they became the [locma] 
wcaE of the Scythians, and amongst others* the Iranian horst^ 
men who ciublkhai die great PenUn Empire. |i is tcasoiublc 
10 assume iliat die various prtcutsors of ihc Scythians on the 
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fringes of iiuropc proper, die Thibetans and Cimmerians, also 
knew die use of (tousers, and it is from this source that they 
were mosi likely introduced amongst ihc Cells of Middle 
Europe. In iheHist cKaptcr mmiion was madeorihecondnuous 
influences, ifnat intrusions, from the Pontic grasslands that arc 
evident in die archaeology of Urntield and Hallstatt graves, 
human garment would iit naturally into the hotsc» 
driving and liorsc^tiding complex coming from the cast. 

So far as the Celts in Nonhem Italy arc concerned, it is ootC' 
worthy that trousets: were evidently appropiiarc to die warrior 
class amongst die Boii and Insubrcs even ifsveariug them was a 
depatmte from the more archaic custom of going naked into 
battle. This point empliasizcs a problem in the Irisli Uteiaiy 
evidence wliich has been critically reviewed in recent years. 
The Irish aristocratic dtess consisted of two garments, a tunic 
or sltirt, in the earliest phase without sleeves, and a cloak. 
Tills costume was worn by both seitcs. The tunic {Uint) was 
made of linen, and was worn by men to the ktice or below, by 
women to the ankles. It was gathered round die waist by a belt 
or girdle (m«). Over this was worn die cloak (W). made of 
wool, and fooT-corncred. so probably recungular, but not oval 
as were those of the Danidi Bronic Age. The Irish cloak had no 
deeves or hood, being a plain piece of cloth held in position by a 
brooch. Its lengtli probably depended on the weahh and 
of ns wearer. Tlicre arc references to die cloa ks of lungs being 
Hvc'folrted, and in another text, a myitiological personage 
stands in her chariot with her cloak trailing on the ground 
behind. 

It IS not known what word, if any, was used in Ireland for 
trousers prior to die introduction, through a Teutonic medium, 
of the word brie. This, together widi the fact that trousers arc 
only^ mentioned in connecuon wrih the costume of servants— 
chariotccis, however, included—would make it seem ddicr thar 
they never formed pan of the original etpiipagc of migrani 
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Ccluc waiTiDTi in ihe west, or they wrre early abandoned 
in conforniity perhaps with some existing fashion that still 
earned prestige in the islands. 

The Irish tome and cloak find their counicrparts* of course, 
iii the Classical descrip lions of continental Celdc drm. A light 
cloak is mentioned hy Polybius* and it is seen worti by the 
warrior in the ‘Ludovisi* group. Diodorus remarked on 
coloured cloaks fastened with a brooch^ sidrts thai were dyed 
and embroidered and belts with gold or silver ornament. 
Strabo adds only to this in saying that tlie shirts (ti}nk4c) wot 
slit and had sleeves. Although the later Lridi compositions give 
unduly elaborate dcsciiptions of dress, the earlier texes consists 
endy describe coloured cloaks chiefty uf purple, crimson and 
green. Speckled and striped cloaks arc also memionetk and it 
would seem til at ornamental hinges or biaith were worked 
separately and dien sewn on. The colourful appearance of 
Celtic dress was noted by Diodorus, Pliuy and others. Leather 
shoes and sandals w^crc cctiainly worn in Ireland. Headge^ 
docs not seem to l^ve been important anywhcrci nor would this 
be expected in view of the nature of the bait style. 

Finallyp on the general subject of appearance, dictc is the 
mancr of ornament to which the Celts were tcputcdly much 
attached. 

The most chaiaaeristic Celtic ornament was a ncck^mg of 
gold, or bronze, or mote rarely of silver» This omament is 
generally called a toic, and the w^ord was nied by Latin 
writm to dcsciibc these objects alihough in fact die use of 
iwistcd metal wai cxccpdonal. The term remains, however^ 
because of its antiquity and brevity* The tore first came into use 
amongst the Celts during iliat phase of enrichment compre^ 
bended arehacologicaily in the rapid development of the La 
Tine art style. This was an tvem of the middiftli centu^ 
B,€.» and reflects the continued growth of coiitacts* mainly in 
trade and plunder, between the Cchs M rhdf optimum as i 
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baibamn political and military foiccr and ihdr ncighboutt to 
die south and «st> The idea of the tore was a borrowing from 
die cast, and cenain Ccldc specimens suggest uldnutc Persian 
Pbies ij, j6 exemplars. 

The principle of the tore is that of a curved rod, or hollow 
tube, of tnetal with fret terminals touching, or nearly so. 
Pliancy must he allowed so that die ring will open sufficiently 
to embrace the neck, bm in some tores 4 movable piece was 
arranged so dut there woe no free icmimab and the ornament 
appeared as a continuous ting eiiciicling the neck. The most 
characteristic lores possessed various fbrim of enlarged IcT'' 
minali, and these were portiayed in Creek and Rotnan sculps 
ture as well as in the native plastic art. 

The most splendid gold rotes, and bracelets, belong to die 
first phase of Ij. Tine art between approximately the mid'iifth 
and late fourth centuries b,c. It is intciesting that these mainly 
come from women’s tombs, and tbcie arc examples from otdy 
very few svanior charioo-graves. It is possible diM the tore was 
not necessarily a neck ornament foi wonien, and it must be 
asked if dicy could not have becu head ornaments following 
the tradition of elaborate hcad>rings of bronze hom women's 
graves of the Hallstau period or of the gold diadem recently 
found in a princess's grave at Vix near ChatiUon^ur.Scine. 
For the living, as opposed to the dead, it is clear tlui the tore 
was essentially a male ornament, proper not only to mortals 
but to (he deities. 

Tores svetc not placed even in the wealthiest of women's 
graves after the early L4. Tene phase, and later specimens are 
known froni other ^nds of discoveries. 

In view of the fact that sacred images arc shown wearing die 
PUtd 67. oa tore, it seems most probable that it possessed a socitvreligious 
signihcniicc proper to all freemen whose sunts, as will be scciii 
was ritual ^ well as social. In this case a man's tore migjn wdl 
have been inliQirablc as an essential sytritKiI of the lieadsltip of 
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and quick for bank althougli cwhcrwisc timpk and noi 
couth.’ Til ESC few wards by Sttabo perfectly express rhe impress 
Siori gained of the Celts as a lining people from all the written 
sources^ and not least from the native Imh EraditioiL Strabo 
makes it dear that bis description applied to the time of Celtic 
independence before Ronun rule, and it is well to temembef 
that hcj as well as Diodorus Siculus, and other writers, made 
extensive use of mbet authais wlio had been able to make 
personal obsetvations of Celtic life. Personal bravery^ amount.^ 
ing to recklessness on the baidefidd, and, at home, hospitality^ 
and a stria code of etiquette tosvards Visitors* shows the Celtic 
h oustln^ldcr as comparable to, if not a better pmon rhaUi many 
of bis more historical successors in the European countryside. 
Against the general impression of high spirits* if not excite 
abiUry, and the impctmaneuce of tronccned actioti, tlrcre must 
be stt the evidence for individual rcsponsibiliiy,. and dudes 
within a wclbdcfined social system- Tlie lo^'t of bright colon tSp 
adornment, praise and entertainment^ feasting and quarrellingp 
all have remained Huropcaii foibles when conditions hive 
allowed* and none w^ould be more natural than amongst a 
rustic people dwelling in the temperate regions of EuropCi^ 

(1 Nor much can be recounted speciUtally about Cddc women, 

but ibis section may citd by noting the brief but not unapprecia^ 
live comment of Diodorus Siculus who wrote that the Gaulish 
wonism were not only like ihdr men in their great stature, buf 
that they were also their equals in courage. 

MciAL 1 be social institutions of the Celts are of die greatest value in 

iKsrmrnoNs providing a tnirrot to life in Pre^Romatiucd nans-'Alpine 
Europe, no less than lot tlitii wider cormecdons remounting to 
that common social and linguistic herbage that was to survive 
in various forms amongst the leading indjo^Europcan pcopIcSp 
The archaeological setting lias been outlined in die first chapter, 
but lierc, on the basis of comp.iiaiive pttilolugy and juris-' 
prudencCi it may be said that ihe Celts possessed both a 
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kiigu^gc and an insmutional system showing ihcm lo have 
been but one rnembet of a Su^flung iainily, Iti Northero India, 
the Aiyaii imiuge, preserved to inodcm dmes in ^ great b4>dy 
of oral leaguing, shows close rclauonships. The society of 
Homme Greece offers parallels, and in Italy the lytlic-spcakins 
peoples possessed perhaps the closest links with tlie Celts until 
(he supervention of Entiscajii and^ thcit^ urban Roman institn^ 
tions. Tlic Celtic and Aryan iraditions survived in largely 
unconiaminaicd form because dtey had come to test in regions 
on the extreme periphery of the Andem World, and so 
escaped succeeding periods of turmoil and teplaceincnt at the 
centre. 

In view of dicse consideraiions it is unlikely that LrUh 
customary Uw-—in its oldest elements—can diverge very^^catly 
from that observed by the coniincntal Celts bom whom it must 
have been derived, and here again some confirnuiion is 
fordicoming bom Classical sources. 

In lidand the commuiuty was embodied m the tuiUk a w'oid social 

that originally meant ‘the pcopIe\ but which had act|ultcd a institutiovs 
territorial connotation. The in population and in extent 
was quite smalh and normally confotincd to an area with 
natural topographical boundaries. The social stiucture within 
the nftidj w*as tlirccfbld: king, nobles and free commoners. The 
king was elected bom w'tthm the km ot his predecessor# but he 
was not ncccssoiily otve of his sons. The king s family bcloriged 
to the noble grade# who were die worriots# but in pagan rimes 
the class of magtcian^sagei dtuick seer otherwise, was 
accorded the highest status* although these did not form an 
herediuTy caste. The freemen commoners were mamly faimeis, 
but the grade also included certain categorit^ of craftsmen* It 
should be emphasized that in pagan times the timd funcaom 
of the king wac of as great importance as were his cxccuuve 
ones in the assembly or on the banlcfitld. It is also important 
ihac the threefold system formed a social and ritual entity wnhin 



the finiily or ttibf. This ii oiJy put forward as a possiblt 
pUnacion for the general absence of gold lora from men s 
graves; bui wliiIc gold was appropriate to the bigher ranks, 
bronze tores are known froni warrioi graves of a humbler 
kind I and diese were doubd^ ordinary fighting mca of fret 
status. 

Cold bracelets and fingcr^rings were also worn in the early 
La Tine phisCt but with a change to less richly equipped 
gravesj it is more difficult to csumaic the range of gold orna^ 
ments that miglit have been worn by any one mdividual in 
later rimes. 

Important, irchaeologicallyp ate bronze briKsehcs of the 
safety-'pm type- These first made their appearance in 
Alpine Europe in Umficld times, and they have, in csscmiali^ 
remaintd popular to the prcient day. Tlieir wide range ^ 
shape, and cmbclUshmcnt, reflecting changes in fashioUt in 
external influences, and in regional predilecoonSi tnake them 
of great value in establishing the chronology of graves, atid 
someumes of settlements:. In graves* a pair ofbroochcSt ly^^S 
on the chest, indicates that they were used principally for 
securing the cloak-, but the number of brooches is variahle, and 
often only one is present, Tlic most interesting brooches worn 
by the Celts arc of ilic early La Tene phase, and display 
stylized huinari and bud masks on the cast bronze bow and. 
foot. Other brooch forms were embellished with studs of coral, 
indicating a loutircrn trade in this exotic: nuiciial* but, later* 
coral was abandoned for enamel whicJi became an intportaiir 
native ciafL 

The Celtic ideal of personal good looks has now been 
identified, clothed to some extent and adomed. It may be asked 
next what can be learnt of the spirit of the Celts* and here 
fominatcly Classical autliors are again able to throw some 

coimderablc light. * - % 

‘The whole ludon , . . is war-^mad, and both higli-Spitued 


Vi'liich aD were of free meatus and of ;Sj.crc4^ or thusl 

Cjualiiicaiioo There was also an uofrec population^ 

wjilmut siauis or cIjllciis to possesion, fr>imecl of such sub> 
jugated communities, sUvcSi and degraded famiVes as otked. 

Widiin the the cfrecuvc social unn was the kin 
but lor purposes of inhcriiancc^ ami most forms of DbUgadoitp a 
closer Unship was reckoned on the agnatic descendants of a 
common greatygratidfathcr- tn this more restricted sense 
(difhfiif) kindup extended th^efore to second cousins in ibc 
male line* The familji^ within this kinsliip s^em was of the 
joint type: a hotischolder mth his wife, or wives, and children» 
including grown sons with their wives and olTspring. It seems 
that nianuges were contracted outside the kin, and perhaps in 
die case of the noble gride outside the timtk 
The ownership ol land was not held by an individuai, even 
the head of a household, but by die kin from whom it could 
not be aticnnied. It shouLd be said here diat ihert Is no evidence 
amongst the Celts lor the king as a disposer of land in return 
for armed service, or on the other hand^ for the existence of 
common or village land. Neither of tlscsc systems w^ould have 
been appropriate to conditions in prclvistoric EuropCp aldiough 
it has been recently claimed that diese were early Indo-European 
forms of land Ecnurc^ This claim is based on Hittiic and 
Mycemcan Creek documentary evidence, bur in both cases ihe 
Indo-Europcin overlords had adapted themsdves to a form of 
uiban civilization and polity quite divorced from their ancestral 
mml modes which were, however, to be conserved, amongst 
other peoples, by djc Celn atjJ Aryans- 
These small kingdoms, formed of a singk nfatt, can in no 
way be contidried as states. There was no public administration 
ot cnfbrcemenr of law, and the procurement of redr^s, witluri 
the terms of the Law, was the responsibility of the kin of the 
contending parties. Indeed, tlic kin was responsible for main- 
lainuvg all its rights and procurements of settle mciits. 
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The individual £:ecman, of whaicvct grade possessed an 
I lonou reprice n'tntcb) which was an asacsamcni of his 

dignity ^'{ace\ or present weight in the community), and this 
was ditectly related ro his material wealtli. In this way a 
prosperous nun might ascend considerably in rank, but the 
lionout/'price H actuated according to a man's fortunes, and 
this was an iinpottant nutter as compensation for wrongs wae 
directly rebted to it* In addition to the dcs and duiiesofkinship, 
there was also the institution of dieniship (dltint). In its 
simplest form this involved armed ancndaiice, and oibci 
services, by the cHe, nonitally a commoner, on his lord (^iVL). 
in return the tek enjoyed proiecdon and material snppoti 
without, however, losing anythiitg of liis independent status, 
or right to hold property in cattle, and interests in bnd, Clienc' 
ship, however complicated it latct became, should never be 
confused with feuthdism. 

Another important aspect of individual participation in the 
social order was suretyship, of which thcic were several kinds. 

In general, a man undertaking suretyship was guarantor, in his 
own person, by his property or by his power of supervision, 
for the fulfilment of another's engageotctiis. The guarantor s 
Eionoiireprice entered into suretyship in that he might suffer 
Its reduedon, or even deprivation, if bis piincipal defaulted. 

It is probable that at least one kind ofsuicryship was a develop' 
ment from the taking and giving of hostages, and these latter 
of course, also had their part in Irish law, more especially in 
relaiinn to sureties given to a king. 

In principle, an Individual's rights and status existed only^ 
within tiis own fuarli, and beyond it be was at the mercy ol 
circumstances. This would have certainly been the situation 
under primitive conditions. 

It will be clear that the matnicnance of customary bw' was 
not due to die power of any central auihoiity, but It in fact 
tested on its own vciierabiliiy. ritual potency, and popular 
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acceptability. The threat of sanctions, in the loss or reduction of 
status, was a patamoum factor in upholding its cfTectivcncss. 

The knowledge of custonuty law was the concern, of the 
learned order of society. Originally perhaps not distinguished 
from iiiagicO''rcligious and otlier offices, the law' was in the 
liands ot spcciaUsts for some time before U come lo be written 
down in the eighth, possibly scvemli, cemury A.iJ. The 
jurisT, was not a judge in the modem sense. He was an cx^ 
pounder of the kwv and might so assist the king in dclivedng 
judgments, or he might act as arbitrator in disputes between 
kin, or even berwceti kings. The jurist was trained in a taw‘ 
school where a great body of traditional knowledge was 
accurately cominittcd to memory, and of this kind of l^niitg 
something mure wiU be said lu the next chapter. 

The bw schools tended to differ from region to r^*on in 
minor aspects of thdr teaching, but jurists, like others of their 
social and sacicd grade, were free to move about the country at 
Urge, and in this way there was hequeni intcrcltange of piu' 
fessional knowledge, and a consequent ovci.'alt presetvaiioii of 
the leaincdly archaic language iu which the bw was recited. 
The adjust me m ot customary bw to changing conditions 
seems to have rested with the interpretauve powers of the jurist, 
but some local alterations were also cfiecied by the king in the 
assembly (eriierb) of the whole tuath. Assemblies were held at 
certain fesrivah in each year, and if need be at other times. In 
addiuott to their legal futicdoii, they fu I tilled important ritual 
and economic needs, and were held, if not at the king's resi^ 
deuce, at a sacced site which was oSeu asMciatcd with the burial 
place of the dyrusty. 

The king's prerogatis'e at an assembly included the enjoining 
of various kinds of public action, or undertaking, such as 
raising a host for waif^e, or the conducting of a pact of friend/ 
ship widi another laatb. The ettablishmcm of friendly relations 
between one and auoiber may have eoneemed kings of 
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equal suengili, hm mote often it had lo do wiih the cstteiision 
of overlotdship. In this way a poia-eiful king cotild become 
oveilctd of odicts l«s potent, and these anangcnumts were 
essentially the same as in individual clicntslup; the Icssct king 
pled^ng, with hostages and tribute, his iHari* for service in 
exchange for greater military security, 

It can be seen how larger politick combinations thus came 
about, fomiing, as ihey did in Ireland, considerable regional 
kingships, but this phenomenon is also well illustrated in Gaul, 
and it is to the conuncmal evidHice that inquiry must now turn. 

The only considerable divergence between the Irish social social 

system and that in pan teveaied by Classical authors for the 
continental Cchs, hes in the matter of kingship. It is well 
know'll tliat in CaesarV time some of the pitiidpal Gaulish 
tribes were governed by the anstoctacy wiih one or more 
appointed chief magistrates (twifftf&ivr). The reason for me sup^ 
prcssioii of kingship iu tiiesc tribes was underMOod by Gaesai as 
being due CO the great increase, and abuse, ol ihe system of 
clientship so that factions of the armocracy were of such 
strength as to be able to abandon tlicir Inghct allegiances. 

U is ijiieccsjiing that these kingleis tribes would all appear to 
have lain within Ccliici, tliai laigesi division of Gaul as 
defined by Caesar. Again, it is p«haps significant thai the 
principal of these tribes, the Arvertu, Aedut, and Hclvetii, all 
lay in the zone most open to itiilueiiccs tom the Pravinda 
jVijflw/ifiurr which had been under Roman rule since the laic 
second century. It was probably due to the eniulatiotj of Roman 
ways as well as lo iiitcmal disruption, brought about in con^ 
sequence of Roman advances from the south and barbarian 
incursions from the north, that these tribes had abandon^ 
kings for magisttaics. In the otlicr two divisions of Gaul, in 
Aquitatita, where the populace were largely akin to the 
Iberians, and in Uelgica, where the tribes were oftiajis^Rhauiie 
origins, kings held sway. Even within Celtica there were 
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kings, u in dst case of Cavannus who ruled the Senones, but 
this tribe lay along part of the frontier with Belgica, and remote 
hoar the Roznan province. 

The whole body of evidence frotn ancient authors as 
well as from the philology of many Celtic petsonal nani«, 
shows that kingship w'as both andem and normal amongsi 
the continental Celts. 

llietc was another facior opetative in Caul horn the late 
second century n,C. which, in somewhat earlier times, may 
have done much to alta Celtic institudoiis in Northern Italy. 
This was the growth of dcfendable conglomerations of dwell' 
ings, hardly to he called towns or cities but marking a teal 
bleak with the essentially dispersed luial cliaractet of atclmc 
Celtic society. In Italy there had been the example of Etruscan 
cities, but in trans'Alpine Caul, although small tribal sttong' 
holds had long existed, the permanent bringing together of 
large numbeis of people was a phenomenon of the bte second 
century D.C. pardy occasioned by the iiicurston of the Cimbd 
and Tcutoiics, but cliichy as a tcHcction of the devdopmem of 
urban life along the Mcditcrtancan littoral and within the 
Homan province generally. This development cannot but have 
had its consequences in tribal life, and certainly presupposes a 
ditninutton of the titual importance of the old rural kingship. 

By comparison witli the Irish tuath, the tribal areas in f^au l, 
as earlier in Ncnthcm Italy, appear to have been very large. In 
the case of the Gaulish tribes, whose boundaries largely sorj- 
vived through corresponding Roman administrative areas to 
the dioceses of medieval France, it is clear that the great names 
feprescni ovcrlotdships embracing numerous smaller popular 
tion^Dups. 

This IS die evident implication of Strabo*s statement that 
there were the names of sixty tribes inscribed on an altar 
dedicated to Caesar Augustus at Lugudunum CLyon}* wlilch 
place was used as thdr cemre. To have been a common centre 
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acceuibility musi have been possible, uccessjtamig, even under 
Roman adminisTtaiion, noi more than a day or two*s travcL 
On the other hand, the political unit amongst the coininentJ 
Celts may normally have been a good deal larger than in 
Ireland and Britain, whac the smalhicss and diversity of natural 
regions, and die consttaim of the ocean, imposed a hi^ec 
degree of fixation than may es’er have come about b the older 
homelands prior to the development of towns. It seems 
babte, too, that some oscilladou between small and large tribal 
organization was likely to have occurred under differem 
circumstances. Tlte agnctihucal communities, istablishcd in 
the Umficld Culture expansion of Late Btoiizc Age itmcs. 
would have been numerous and self'ccniaincd. This is apparent 
in the case of the Iron Age A settlers b Britain. The rise 
of tlic inobtlc and warlike biallstati and La Tcoe dynastiw 
may be taken to imply larger dominions, but fr^menution 
is likely to have ensued after the early eonejuests, mainly througli 
the divisions of inheritance. Larger rcgioupbgs may he ex-* 
pccted in times of crisis, and ntigtation, as into Italy or the 
Balkans, Under these, last, condiuons. heterogeneous bands 
would have been won to the tribal names of leading chieftains, 
but it is unlikely that whole tribal populations ever completely 
deserted their original lerritory. In witness of this may be tnen^ 
rioned the Boii who took part in the settlement of Morthern 
Italy, but who also rcmaitied in Bohemia, laici to seek refuge 
tn Gaul in the time of Caesar. The Volcae were neigliouts of 
the Boii in Middle Europe, and it may be safely presumed that 
ihc Volcae Tcctosages in Soudicm Gaul, and in Asia Minor, 
were of&shoois ftom them. In other cases ancient geography 
does not help in pointbg to the early centre of tribal dijpctuoii, 
and the peripheral off'^hoots only are known, Examples may 
be cited in ihc Sciioiies in bforthem Italy, and in North Central 
Gaul, the Sucssioncs whose name occurs in Central Spam no 
less than m Bcigic Caul, although from this latier area leitleis 


aic itportfd by Caesar to have been sent to Britain, Tlic ttibai 
name Bkuiiges is known in two very diffcient coiinecdotis. 
Jn Caesar's times this tribe was locaccd south of the Loire, and 
in a small area west of the Gironde, A legend preserved by 
Livy icUs ofa powerful king of this tribe, Ambigaitu, whose 
nepitew's led forces into Italy and the regions of tlie Upper 
Danube and the Rhine, This story probably embodies some 
memory of the migrations in the (tfih century b.C, &om an 
area north of tire Central Alps. The western peripheral posidon 
of one branch of the tribe by the first centuty fl.C, indicates 
that it had been driven westwards in all probability by the 
Belgit oven mining of Champagne, that important centre of 
early La I'ene cuUme. More fully within the light of history 
are the CituveUatini, Sclgic settlers in Britain, probably in the 
first ejuance of die first century B.C. Their parent tribe bad 
become a cbent to the Remt by the time of the Roman contiucst 
of the Bclgae, and the Catavellauni arc not menijaincii by name 
bclbre Ammiaimi MarccUinus in die faurth century a.O, 

To tcuirn to questions of political and social structure 
amongst the condnental Cells, an example of the obligations 
of oveilordship and tribal tliemage seems to exist in tire 
sequence of events concermog the embroilment of die powerful 
Ajvcmi with the Romans; an event which precipitated the 
annexation of Gjlfij 

In the year 124 B.t:., a Roman army defeated die Salycs, a 
iribc of at least partly Celtic composition, who bad begun 
hostilities with Massilia. Thirry years earlier the Greek city had 
obtained armed help from Rome in quelling Ligurian tribes 
who had interfered with her trade. When the Salycs were 
defcaied, a Roman fott was established at Aquae Scsiia (Aix-' 
cti'Provence), but no assault was made by any other tribe. 
The Romans then required the smtctidcr of Salyian fugitives 
who had sou^it sanctuary amongst the Ahobrnges, but this 
w'as refused. The Allobroges were then attacked and dcfeaicd. 
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but on dm occasiou* unlike whctc liie Salyes woe coficcmcd, 
the Atvcrni moved lo tctaiiatc* The motive^ in view of die 
cotuifiuous success of Roman aritts« mu&t have been somediiog 
stjongcf ill an a hope eo remove ^ threar. The overlord's nhhpt^ 
don to protect must have been mvolved^ and on its fulfiltncni 
would have depended the continuance of allegiance from all 
the other tribes over whom the Arverni claimed paramountcy. 

The interim bal politic?: reveal dd m Caesar*s Gcttk are 
full of the tics of overlord and uibutary peoples* and die 
securement of agreements widi hostages* a basic element in 
tribal clientage. 

Within the iiibal unit, personal cUentskip amongst the 
continental Ceb k Hrn attested by Polybius who describes the 
advantages to a Gaulish noble of a nuiuLTOOS body of retainers 
and clients. Caesar also noted the mutual advantages of 
eliciitship to lord and folio wet. The system k clearly parallel to 
that already described for Ireland. SO| toOi k Caoars recogni.- 
tion of the three^fold division of Gaulish society into dmih\ 
equiUSu and, pkk, He may iuve exaggarated the debased con^ 
dition of the Gaulish bul they would not of course have 
had any direct say in the kind of afhuts with whicJi he was 
conccmcd^ It is true* however* that the trend of events in Gaul 
from ilic second century nx., involving the decline of rural 
society^ may have done much to low^er the status of the freeman 
commoner^ but diis must rcinain an hypthesk. 

Anothet iittercsung panllcl to Irish custom is found in 
Caesar's statement dial persons who failed to comply with 
judicial decisions suffered exclusion from sacrifices* and wnc 
deprived of honour and normal soacty* Here may be seen the 
relevance of the Irish terms and. s^or already meniinned- 

Cacsaik note that in Gaul soeis might not appear in public 
in the company of their faihcrs until tlitry were of age lo bear 
aims k perhaps best inrerpreted a$ meaning thati as in Ireland* 
sons were placed in fosterage. In Ireland they w'ould normally 


have been taken at an early age into a housdiold of higher 
rank, and would not have returned to the parental roof uniik 
at the age of tevcniccn, they reached tnanhood. Girls also wetc 
sent to foster-parents, and returned home at the age of fourteen, 
’the age of choice’, when ihclr betrothal would have been 
anangei Tlicir training in household crafts and ans, com- 
mensuraie with tlicir rank, was the responsibility of their 
foster-parents who, as also in the case of boys, received payment 
for their care and institiciion. 

Some doubt arises as to the accuracy of Caesar's description 
of dowry provisions, especially in regard to its disposal on the 
death of cither pattner. The Irish evidence indicates a basic 
situation of wife purchase, but widt the development of a 
dowry system in which the wo man brought a determined 
fraction of her husband's wealth. In Ireland, as in Gaul, a 
nutnbcr of wives might be held, but the Irisli evidence slrows 
thar there was a single principal wife (rffiHu/nfer), die othets 
being of various subordiiutc classiHcatton. 

As to the absolute power of the householder over hit wives 
and children, the evidence from Gaul and Ireland speaks w'ith 
the same voice, and illusnatcs this basic Indo-European 
principle of patriarchal authority. A furtlrer word may per¬ 
haps be ventured here on tlic status of women and their 
capacity to own property. It is generally assumed that the tight 
ol a mfe to hold iodcpctideni property, or of a daughter to 
inherit, is a late development appearing in parallel form in 
diffcretit Indo-Euio^an legal systems. On the other hand, a 
more liberal, but still common, practice seenrs to have been 
operauve at very varying dates as illumaied in Aryan, Roman 
and Celtic legal custom. Tlicrc i$ also the rjucsrion of the very 
rich Ccliic women's graves, as at Vix, and Reinlidm, to take 
but two recently discovered eiampla. Here women, buried 
singly, had been accorded the most splendid funerary cham¬ 
bers, and the most sumptuous adornment and accessories. 


Petsoital prestige and the right to possess property nuy account 
for such instanccii while all the contidetattons taken togethet 
seem to suggest that incapacjty of women was a reBccnon of 
primkive conditiantr predoDunant in times of migratioci or 
hardship, tltough the legal system was always suflidendy 
cUsdc in periods of piosperity, from place to place, to permit 
greater fentdc freedom in public and family iniaesis« 

When the diircrsliy of territory occupied by the Celts is 
considered, it folLow i that the balance of rural economy, on 
which their livelihood cssennoliy depended, must have vaHed 
a good deal from region to region. Apart from spedol oppoT'' 
tunities in ccoTis, and trade, or indeed in pillage, die average 
Celtic iMdib, or tribe, was mainly engaged in its own food 
production by agriculture, cattle raising, or both combined as 
mixed farming. In dus die Celts stand in contrast to the cone 
temporary barbarian notions lying to thdr cost, such as the 
Scythiom, and Thracians, whose uninterrupted grasslands 
imposed a high degree of uniformity. 

From such nutcria] as is available &om competent excava/ 
lions, it would appear that in addition to cereal crops, mainly 
wlicai and barley, die normal Celtic form stocked caitle, swine 
and sheep. The evidence is derived prindpoUy from the debris 
of the f^mstcad, in arrangements for the drying and storage of 
groin, and in die types and relative quanutin of domestic 
animal bones found in tubbidi pits. Only under cxcepuoiuJ 
circumstances can the actual Liy.^ut of these farms be apprw 
bended. For die most pan the land has been in use thtougliouc 
subsequent centuries, and all traces of atident field lysrems liave 
disappeared. But in Soudicm Britain, on the higher slopes of 
the chalk downs, field systems from the Late Bronze Age and 
the Iron Age have been preserved togohci with the house and 
catUc enclosures, drove-'ways, and boundary ditches. Tliis bos 
come about because the land w'as subsequendy abamliincd lot 
riclici soils ai lower levels. Similar field systems have sumved 
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tn W«(eni Dcnmatk, an area noi properly wi(hin the Celtic 
zone; but if» the older Celtic homelands ii is only the rccogni.' 
don ibrougU excavations of the fatm'housc, with iQ appur^ 
(cnaiices, that can throw light on timing practice^ extensive 
evidence for plouglilng and fields has disappeared. 

It will be lemembeted that in the formation period of the 
Cells, ihe Uraficld strtilcrs of the Upper Danubian region wcie 
mainly disdnguislied as tanners on the plains, while the older 
nadve ttadition was that of pasiorabsm on the uplands and 
hills. Although there was tin doubted ly a great inteisuxtuTc of 
peoples and cultures during the ensuing centuries, it is possible 
to observe some continuadon of this duality in turd economy 
although it may often have been a necessary adaptation to local 
conditions rather than the result of conservatism. It is worth 
instancing tw'O cases, different in nature, but botfi significant 
lor thdf wider aspect*, tn the first place there is rhe Celdc 
setilcmtnt of Languedoc, an area in which Creek traders in die 
Western Mediterranean may first have heard of the Celts, and 
in the second place there is Ireland where nadve literary uadi'' 
tiiiii steins directly from a prehistoric pose. 

It wn mentioned in the first chapter how people of North 
Alpine dcrJvadofv spread across Southern France, and beyond 
the Pyrenees, Cottfitiing aitcmioii for the present purpose only 
it may be said that the coastal plain was settled 
by Lmmigrants who established themselves in pcrmanctu 
communitiei, cultlvaiing the soil iti the itrunedlate neighbour/ 
hood of their settlements which were pbced on hill/tops, or 
projecting plateaux, overlooking the low ground. These places 
wete latet fortified, and becimc the itppidi held against the 
Romans, Notwithstanding die presence of indigenous itj/ 
habi^nts, ind the ciiamioiis influence of Creek trade, the 
continuing cultural charactcnstics of the dwellers 

showed their North Alpine oigins, and it is very difficult not 
to see these people as predonriiutitly Celts, 
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Lively contemporary, if not appeuing quite m early, there is 
evidence for paatorallst communities living on the limatone 
^rri^titf that farm the southern fringe of (he Cevennes, and 
which provide the hinterland of the coasul plain* Similar 
herdsmen roamed the foothills of the Pyrenees, and all were 
accustomed to raise small tunuili over crcmaiion graves that 
were equipped with pottery and metal types showing a culture 
parallel and interrelated to that of die plaiiumcn, being also of 
North Alpine and Hallscati inspiration. 

These pasioralists were thus also intruders, and arc generally 
regarded as having been Celts, but it would be rash to claim, 
on present evidence, that their way of life resulted from an 
ancient pastoral heritage in Middle Europe rather than from the 
exigencies of tiugiation. It should not be supposed that these 
upland pasioralists were mere nomads, and although no 
dwellings have been excavated, it Is considered that small stone 
forts may well be of their building. Probably i recurrent aspect 
of pasioralism w*as the construcuon of burial mounds, fbeming 
as they did lasting monurncnis. and landmarks, whereas flat 
umftelds could be provided with perishable dcmarcadoru, 
wooden posts or fruces, in areas of continuous habitation, as 
on tilt plains, where the ifppda presuppose a denser population. 

The achievement of compacr settlenients within iipf fii, as in fiRiTAin 

Languedoc, infers some dcnjhy of populatron requiring 
permanence to cultivate tlie soil, but also with the economic, 
as well as the social, ability to establish crTtciivc strongholds. 

Tidy capaciry had already emerged amongst the Umilclders in 

the North Alpine zone, as fonilicaiioni of (hose people attest, 

but in Southern Britain, as well, the distribution of hilldbrcs 

is mainly that of the setdement areas of the Iron Age A people 

who were agriculturalisiy, and mixed farmeis. Here, the hill'' Plata 4j. 77 

frnrs do nor appear 10 have been much used by petmancut 

teildcms; they existed mainly as refuges and iribaj centres, 

and the Celtic Geenun occupied his own f^mstead elsewhere. 
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In the ircas whctc the Imn A settlemoit was lightest, 
and where the Iran Age B immigranis had toiicory Liigcly to 
thenuclvcs, as tn Lincolnshire and Yorkshiic, bithfoi^ axe 
rare and not certainly die work of the ntwcomets. It w otild 
appear that these people, with their Rhenish La Teitc, or 
Mamian, antecedents did not require large strongholds, and 
this should cause Itiile surprise, for in the old Celtic bomelauds 
it w'as migration and watCtre, set against the cumulative results 
of the Sub^Ailantic cli malic deterioration, that bad necesst' 
tated an economic swing to mobility; wealth in livestock rathet 
than in crops. That this wu ncK necessarily an endudng 
condition it manifest in the avidity with which the Cddc 
settlers took to cereal culovation in Cis^Alpine Caul, a matter 
of surprised note to Classical writcis. In Britain, also, in areas 
whetc the 'B’ and *A' iblk intermingled, die agricultural tiadi<' 
tion condnued, and wus of course greatly strengthened as a 
result ol die fielgic sciilcmcni in immcdiaicly Pre^Roman times. 
The Btigac were themselves within the same Urnheld'Halh 
stall cultural tradition as the Iron Age A people, although 
jf'. S7 ihcir rural economy, and methods of foidlicatiou, had mcaiv 
while undergone coiuiderable development. 

IRELAND The rccogniuon of a maitily pastoral zone in Eastern and 

Morth^'castern Britain, during the Iron Age, is relevant to the 
Irish scene. In that island, large prehistoric rordlicauons are 
rare, and, of such as can be regarded is hilhfbns, or apptJti, 
some w'cre never completed. They appear to have been the work 
of refugee communiucs who were not the bearers to Ireland of 
Ij Tenc fine metaW'ork, ctiariotry, and the other manifesta' 
dons of heroic society. These things arc revealed in the early 
epic literature of Irdand as the coneomiianu of a warrioi 
soacty whose wealth was counted in cattle, and whose heroic 
exploits centred on catilc''raiding. As will be seen, too, the 
pagan fcsu vals in Ireland belonged to a pastoral rather than to 
an agricukurat cycle. 


These faaurs, t^ken with the wetter climate of Lreland^ show 
how cattle>tajsing cominued to be die livelihood of the more 
stgnificaiK body of Celtic overlords. Ir explains, too. die 
essentially dispersed nature of the popukuon, and bow there 
came into being the innumerable small circular earthworks 
(riibflM, etc.) thatfbinud the defences of mdJvtduil permanent 
households from wliicb could be operated the shott/range 
transhumance^ and general animal husbandry• determined by 
Irish gco^aphy. These considerations have specially to do 
with tliosc ttotthmi and western parts of Ireland, where the 
arcliaeological evidence is strongest, for deuvadons going back 
through the Iron Age B culture of Eastern Briiain to Coti' 
lincntal La Tcne origins, and the heroic concepts of the cattle^ 
raiding epics might well have been et^ually appropriate to tbe 
splendidly turned out chariot warriors of the Middle Rhine, or 
of Champagne, in eaiUcr centuries. If this domiiunt strain 
amongst tire IrisJt Celts was Lttle concerned with agiiculiure, 
thae were other elements in the population 'who supplied die 
need. Otic may suspect, amongst others, die crannog^dwdlers, 
but die archaeology of the subject has yet to be evolved. The 
htcrary evidence, in some mythological and tdngship stones, 
perhaps of somewhat diifeient geograpliical distribution within 
Ireland from the caitlc^oaiding epics, show the importance of 
die success of corn haivcsts. The laws also contain many 
provisions about plougliing and com lands, but these may 
chiefly be a reflcciioti of the great advances in Irish agriculture 
tcsiiliing fiom the establishment of die inonastetia in the liflh 
and sixth centuries a.d* From that petiod, and dntnighoui 
Medieval times, corivgrowing was a prominent aspect of liish 
farming, but the settlement pattern remained that of the 
independent farnwicading within us own enmnchmetti or 
wall. 

The prehistoric 'Celtic* ot 'square' Held, as best excmplifled 
in Southern Britain, is rarely bigger dim some fliur hundred 
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by fwo hundred and siicty feet, and is frequencly much smalln. 
The fields ate more often rectangular than truly square, but 
thdr width is preai in proportion to tJicir length, and this was 
cs'tdcntly intended to assist in ploughing both along and across 
the area within the boundaries. This cross^ploughmg was 
necessary under dry clintailc conditions in order to bre^ the 
soil as finely as possible to conserve moisture. It was only with 
the change to a consistently damp climate in Nordw-westem 
Europe that plou^ing in one line, Up and down a field, be^ 
came expedient, and this led to the appearance of long, strip 
ploughlands, and the emergence of a heavy plough capable of 
cutting and turning the heavy, moistute^ladcn sod. These 
innovations seem to have been first achieved by the Celtic, 
or mixed Cdtic/Tcutonic, tribes living in North'western 
Cermany, The Ikigae brought iltcsc practices to Sourb'Castcm 
Btirain, aid tough their full development is only seen as a result 
of that final, and Post* Roman, ‘Iron Age* invasion of Britain: 
the AngIcvSaxon seiilcment. 

The older type of field, determined by the need to cross' 
plough, svas broken by a light plough with neither coulter nor 
mould board, but with a simple share, of wood or stone, then 
of iron, v/hich did linic more than scratch the surface. Botli 
field and plough of this archaic mode have remained in use in 
die drier and poorer pans of Europe, especially in Mcditct' 
rancan lands, but they also conumied, despite the damper 
diniate, in the wesieni and northern parts of Erirain, and in 
licland where the hand cultivation of com plots has also to be 
taken into account. 

MOL'SF-s The study of house sites in relationship to field syitemt, 

cattle drovc'w-ayt, and boundary ditches, is siill in its initial 
stage, but so far as dtc evidence from Britain and Ireland arc 
Concerned, it would seem that the arrangements can best be 
imcrprcied tn terms of the CcUrc social structure already out' 
lined. One may envisage greater and lesser land'owning families 
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of the jiiini <y{K> carh under their hc^t dwelling 

tn thdr own faxiri'neads, or iirongholds, (ognher with their 
unfrec rctiinm» and themselves in various conditions of 
pattonage or cUenuhip according to tltcir rank. 

In a social system such as this, whete material assets greatly 
determined the size of the family dwelling-place, the variety 
ID house types, and in dwelling-place units, revealed by 
archaeology, is not surpiising. Of actual house plans, rcc- 
t.uigiilar forms are ptedoraiiiant in Uridield-Hallsiail and La 
Thic cultural associations cv'eiyw'hcre on the Continent where 
ilicy have been excavated, but in the hill-fbits of Spain and 
Ponugal, round bouses were also comtnon, and in Britain and PUm a, $4 
Ireland, round houses again appear to be the commonest form. 

Without an cxhaustiv'c discussion, it would be unwise to draw 
any deducuons from individual house plans: it must suffice 
to say that gencndly speaking the icctanguiar house has a very 
great antiquity in Middle Europe, while along tlic Atlantic 
coasts, the round house also goes back to Neolithic and Early 
Bronze Age times. There is unfeitunaiely little clarification 
to be (bund in Creek atid Latin writers on this subject, but 
Strabo docs mcntioii dome-shaped houses iti Caul, and these 
should surely have been of romid-house t)-pc. The possibility 
may have also to be considered that in die case of some mixed 
rarming tribes, their house Ibrms may reflect an cailicr, more 
mobile and pasroralist, condition when lightly constructed 
circular w'oodcn frameworks foe skin-covered huts had been 
die rule, Tlicsc would have been the most likely forms of 
human shelter for tribes on niigiaiion with wheded vehicles, 
and Strabo's description of the Suevi and related peoples, 
wandering with tlicii goods on waggons, may well have been 
appropriate to Celtic as wdl as Teutonic tribes in Middle 
Europe. 

It is so fai only in Britain that round houses of posi-built 
wooden construction (or pctmaticnr rcsideitce have been 
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cxcAvaicd. Tlie priitcipd ii(e is [hat of Lmle Woodbusy, in 
Wiltsl^kc, where a sin^c large house stood in its own stockade. 
At West Hading, in Norfolk, two round houses and a 
rcctangukx building iormed one famvsteading, and both th^ 
sites belong to the Icon Age A culture. In Ireland, excavated 
houses so Gtr have proved to be of Early Christian times, bur 
they show considerable [niamixiure of round and rectangular 
dwellings contemporary witlt each other on the same she. Ii is 
clear that die sample of properly studied house sites is as yet too 
small, and geographically too scatieretk <o permit even the 
possibility that die full range has y« been discovered. 

STHOKCHOiJJs In some feth‘ excavated sites where a number of house 

AND 'towns' toundations bespeak a large social and economic unit, some.' 

times possibly a chicTrain's household, the range in size of 
house plan may be expected to reRect diFTerences in sums 
amongst die one^dme residents. More particularly, the special 
Siting and greater size of one ot two buildings may indicate the 
overlord*! residence, and this is well cxcmpKtied in the UmEeld 
culiuic defended site at Altjoch on the Kochel Sec, in Bavaria, 
where a single large rcciangular house occupied the inner 
RiniiicaiJon, below wliich stood the smaller houses and firm 
itrucfurcs. Sttmbily at the Halistatt culture site on the Cold^ 
berg, ill Wuntcmbcrg, a rectangular post^built house, and 
another large building, stood within a timbci stockade, ouaide 
wluch were over two dozen itruaurcs of various kinds, both 
houses and other laim buildings, the whole having been iti' 
eluded witliin an outer {orthication. 

The sites SO mcniioncd were essentially rural, but when 
It comers to a coniidctanon of large permanent settlements, sucli 
as the Languedociaii eppidu, it must be supposed that thenormai 
Celtic social system had undergone some modiHcadon, and 
this must certainly have been true of the great 'townships* of 
Central Gaul such as Ccrovia Bibracte and Avaricum, which 
pbyed so prominent a pan in Caesar's conquest. 
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A reniJirkAblc fv^iiire of some Ctliic agricultural scnJcmcoTS 
tliai caunot be passed over tn ailcticc, was the use uf deep 
itorage pits, or silos, sunk into the underlying ground within 
the bouse or farm-stead enclosure. It would appear that these 
pits were used mainly for corn storage, and in Britain, at least, 
they W'cte L'ned with basketry, and used for a lew seasons only 
owing CO the effects of humidity. They were then filled up witlr 
rubbish and earth, and new pits excavated. They are, tltercfore, 
valuable sources for archaeological material, but they arc 
peculiar to the Iron Age A culture in this island. In the 
Languedodan of Cayla de Mailliac, and Ens^rune, 

which have been excavated, very deep silos had been sunk into 
the limestone, and they, too, Itad been filled with rufabUh as 
had ihdr smaller counterparts in Britain. The practice of using 
silos was bter given up in Languedoc when large earthen¬ 
ware jars, deliat came into use as a result of Greek uiftucncc. 

The distribution of storage pits in prehistoric Europe lias 
not yet been worked out, but their use was an ancient practice 
in the Eastern Mediierranean world, and is also tcsdiicd at some 
of the Middle Bronze Age village sites in Hungary. Et would 
appear that the use of storage pits, widi its mfkence for greater 
harvesis resulting from improved agriculture, was one of the 
eastern intrusive elcmcnis that took root in (he Urnficid culture 
of the North Alpine zone. 

It was perhaps the very diversity of their environment and 
ntaierial resources, togctlter with their lively dUpoudon, and 
the elasticity of tbeir sodal stnicturc within the free grades, that 
brought to the Celts a standard of achievement in arts and 
crafts unparalleled amongst die ancient inhabitants ot tians- 
Alpinc Europe, rivalled only by their Eutasiatic neighbours, (he 
ScyiUians. li would be imposuble to describe and discuss in a 
shon book the immense range of objects in durable substances, 
in gold, silver, bronze and iron, in pottery, and even in frag¬ 
ments of wood and textiles that bear witness to the excellence 
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of Celtic nunsLid skills and anistic pcrctipdon. That would be 
rnore propttly the furtciioii of a specifically archacolDgical 
study, md hctc only some genccal cnmidmifons can be taken 
into accouni. 

The essential aspect of the economy of any Celtic eonnnunity 
was its capacit)' to feed and clothe itsclC and at the same time to 
produce etiough in purchasing power of some sort to acquire 
the tools and weapons, and less utiliunan accessories of life* 
tliat only mtcrcommanicadon with craftsmen or traders could 
brings Except, therefore, amotigit the most unftvourably 
Situated commuiuntSp otic may look for some degree of special' 
ization which enabled any unit, from a family to a tribe, to 
augment jes wealths With many, it must have been wool, 
hides, and otlier fattn produce, but the widespread occuttence 
of iron ore tliroughout the Cckic domain provided an inv 
portant HEigotiable substance which was more easily worked, 
and in greater demand, tlian bronze had ever been widi iti 
techmed limitations, and the natural scarcity of its components. 

The richness of many Cehic communities, expressed aichaeo'' 
logically in their graves, can be mterprered in rcbiioii to 
metal resources, and this is eipectally so in areas w'herc pro' 
ducricn in quantity could be inade to serve the msaiiable 
tniirkcts £if the urban world beyond ihc Alps; first in trade with 
the Creeks and Etruscans, and bier with the Romans. Ai 
examples, the graves at Hailstatt itself, situated in die Salz' 
kammcigut, bespeak tile trading rebtions of the Wat salt 
mctchaiiu wish distani North-eastern Italy, The btc Hailstatt 
culture chieftains graves in Burgundy bear w'itness, in theit 
Etruscan and Vtestem Greek imports, (o die result of extensive 
local iron working, and expon by way of die Rliant. The tin 
trade from Cornwall and Brittany to the Meditcrtincau shores 
of Southern Gaul may also be cited, but with less spcctaculai 
re mains» as an important economic and cultural factor amongst 
the Celts along the Atlantic seaboard. 
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The mosi imponanE dc^'clopmeni in long>distancc trade irV^as 
tint cflTccting die Celts of Burgundy^ already mcndotiedf 
logctlier v^dth tribes on the Middle and d^e Upper 

Danubci From the Ccidc jKiint of view the real objective of 
this commerce seems to have been wtnCr and one may envisage 
gold and slaves, as well as iron, as importanr txpon Hems in the 
exchange. The final significance of al) this lay niat so tnuch in 
economics as in the Howedng of* La Tine' art, a nadve creation 
in just that winc/diinldTig zone, centred ott die Middle Rhtriei 
where rhe most novel and luxurious Greek and Etniscan 
drinking services, brought m with iKe wmct had their full 
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imp^ci in (bnm* aad decor^'vc plant modfs^ on Ait mifiJt of 
Ctldc craftsmen and poEroru alike, 
in archoeatogical terms* (he story began in tlic middle of the 
sixth cemury s.c*, and is icsdficd in lau; Hallstatt cultuiaj 
associoiions by [he presence of Rhodian bronze wine jugs in the 
princely waggon-^raves at Kappebam^Rhein in Baden, and at 
Vihingen in W iimcmbcfg. These jugs may have preceded 
the actual transport of Creek Black Figure drinking cups, but 
the latter form an especially important chronological horizon 
in their occurrence at such important strongholds as d^c 
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Hetincburg, near Rjc<lUtigcti» which overlooks the Danube 
in its course through WUntemberg, at the Camp dc Chateau 
in the French Jura, and at tire great lull'’top oppidm on Mom 
Lassois near Chatillon/Sur^Scmc in the Core d'Or. The pre<' 
lude to the creation of La Tcne art is set in just this kind of 
stronghold, the centre of political authotity and Eu^Uung trade 
relations, and to tlicse places there is now some reason to tliink 
that theie tame southern ciaftsmen as well as material imports. 
These men were able to modify Greek stj'les tn weapons and 
decorative forms to native requirements, but also intioduccd 
new ideas in building as in the case of the brick wall and 
bastions found during the recent important excavations at (he 
Heuneburg. 

[t was the advent of Etruscan inHucncc, embodied again in 
Hne meiat vessels, but also in more utilitarian cra^ as probably 
in an improved mndd of fast two>w'hecled war chariot, that 
Avould seem to have touched off the spark of native Celtic 
aeativeness; for the fiisi dowering of Tcnc art comes tn 
objects from die war^chaciot graves of the Middle Rhine, and 
the art is tliroughouc a part of the aristocratic culture sprung 
from this source. Whai factors in politics and wealth brought 
this about must rtnuiii obscure, but it is certain that La Tine 
m was not die creation of the Celts at large, but of the ovalords 
of this ccniial group, ft is interesting to consider that the Celts 
in Languedoc, open as they were to Greek and Etruscan 
tnAucnce. played uo pan in the creation of tire new an style, 
and the explanation must largely lie in the fact ihar their tulcrs 
did not sliarc in that tradition of hctoic glorification, on the 
battleticld and in the feasting hall, which was at home amongst 
the w'aggon> and chariot'butying dynasties, and wliich found 
«s ultimate literary memorial in Ireland. 

However much the originating patroris and crafts men w'cte 
indebted to southern stimuli in appieciaiion and in technical 
training, is was the native Celtic ctafUmcn who developed 
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And sprtid the new Ait, ind (he fiuhiant in weapons, brooches, 
and pomrry, that went with Jr. This is tlic momctii <o remember 
the special status enjoyed by men of skill (wr Jana) in early 
Ireland. They formed almost a special grade between the 
warriors and the iarnim, but they were closer to the wattiors 
both in the nature of their privileges, and in consequence of 
thdr mutual interests. 

It would be impossible lo expound adequately the full 'la tzke‘ aht 
nature of Celtic (La Teiic) an in the present general study. 

The Bibliography (p. iRp) gives references to the autlioritirt, 
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and the Notes on die Pines n the end of die book aic designed 
lo point out the chatacuiisdct of the spcciincns illusuatcd. It 
wotild be wrong, however, if the subject was kfi, even here, 
without a note on the sources, additional to GraccD^EtTUSCa.ti4 
from wliich Celtic art drew its inspirarion. In the first place, 
there was of course the old native iradklon in tranvAlpine 
Europe of abstract geometric decoration, and this had been 
strengthened during the period of the Urnficld and Idailstatt 
Fjj. cultures by East Meditcttancan modls such as the meander, 

sun symbols and styliaed bitds, especially waietfowL 
In die second place there was Scythian, and other oriental, 
influence from which the Celts drew ideas especially about 
animal representation: styliaed beasts from die Scythians, more 
naturalistic ones from as far afield as Iran. To this latter source 
seem also due the concept of the elaborate neck ornament, die 
tote, as well as the motif of opposed pairs of creatures, or of 
Plaos 15, heads alone, as in the remarkable silver tore from Trichtln^i 
in ^urttemberg. The Celts were careful not to copy this 
dstetn art any more than they did die Ctacco>Etiuscant they 
merely made use of suggestions from both, and it is not always 
easy to decide from which they w'cre borrowing, for Etruscan 
an also incorporated an oricni j, tiadidoti of weird animal and 
human shapes. 

Although pottery and, doubtless, other niiteria! played that 
part, the great vehicle of Celtic an was in fine metal-'work in 
gold and bronze, less often in silver, and its expression was 
characterized by a rlvydimical linear, and plastic, treatment of 
surfaces involving infinite vanationi on a comparatively small 
number of basic curvilinear designs. Tltcse were applied with 
great skill and sensitivity, with an especial joy in asymmetry, 
and in allusions lo naturaliitic forms, within the discipline of 
an csscmially geometric and abstract method of compos iriou, 
CCLTICCOIKACE There was another medium in which the Celts, in die final 
AfiU two centuries of thcr independence, showed their peculiar 
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jitisdc Hair. This was ai ^ dmt: when La T inc an had declined 
everywhere except lit Briiain, and ic m voiced tribes who had 
played no great share in diat ait* The ncw‘ an was in coinage* 
from the tinic of the first Jsstits in the late ihhd century BX* to 
its cessatluti in Caul widt Julius Cae^ar^ and in Briuin with 
the Claudian conquest. There wxre two mahi stccatns in 
Celtic coinage; in the fitstp in gold, inspired by the staters of 
Alcxiiidct IIL or less probably of Philip IL of Maccdon, and 
carried west by w-ay of ihc Danube to Central CiuL and^ 
tluougb die Bdgac, to Southeastern Britain; ihe ^nd* in 
silver, &om Southern Gaul where die beautiful coins m this 
meuJ of die western Colonial Gtecks, and of Massiha iisdf 
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foTmcii tlie cxcmpbn. ihe muvc tiumi&mAUC au wai ane i>r 
txireme ityltzition of head.s» aiiimjil& and cltariott, an 
appaient profusion of mycholo^cal symbolism. Tlie stylizadon 
led to accemuarion of particular clcrnenu^as of hair at the 
CKpense of tht face—and to disintcgrctacioit—^as in the dh-^ 
mcmbcrmcni of body and legs in poitraying the horse, 
rnscdpiions arc late tn die series, and arc usually condned to 
d^btcviaiioiu of recognizable Celtic proper names, and of 
tides. The selccuvc disiribuiion of coin types lias nude possible 
their identification with particular tribes in the great majority of 
.. cases, and their value in reflecting political conditions, and 

changes, k of ttic greatest importance. 
i-'Nits Coinage leads to the question of units of value amongs the 
Celts, and Caesar’s note that in Britain iron ingots of fixed 
I ALtiE aj 35 g^id 3i,d bronze coins, were used as money 

has been subsianiiated by the dkcos’cry of iron ’cutiincy bars*. 
These long strips of iron, widi one end pinched up, arc sug' 
gestive ofsTvord blades, and may in fact be die metal equivalent 
P'jt 17 of an uiUA'orked blade. These cuttency bars have a selective 
disuibutiern in Britain, and it is clear tliat outside the coin and 
cuTTency bar areas, and in earlier limes—for neither are eailicr 
than the first century n.c.-'^hc unit of value was of anotlier 
kind. Here philology, and the Irish texts, supply useful iti-' 
(ormanon, and it was cattle, as unii'crsally aniongsi die Indtv 
Etiroprans. dm formed die oldest standard of value. In Ireland, 
unics of value in terms ofsbt heifers, or three niitcli cows, came 
_ into U 5 C. and to these a female slave came to be regarded 

ai roughly equivalent. Tire term tumal tlicn came into very 
general uw. as in estimating die wotth of a charJoi, or of land 
holdings- The choice of the bondswoman in diis coiinccrion 
suggests that at some stage she had become a direct negouable 
f 1 0*1 her own account, and the Roman sUv^e market may 

F;f.i7Jnm\mntKT suspected as having brought this about. 
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nauve coins were ever produced, but even where coinage had 
beta adopted, oa the Continent or itt Britain, the more ancient 
fortm of estimating wonh, and effecting exchange, would liavc 
continued for the buik of rural inmsactioni. Coins had been at 
first only necessat)' in dealing with foreign mctcHnits who 
would not always accept the animate or mote bulky forms of 
exchange. 

The final pages of iliis chapter must be devoted to Celtic warpaur 
warfare. The profound impression made upon the minds of 
Romans and Greeks by tltc appearance and hehaviour of Celtic 
warriors is evident front the numerous literary descriptions and 
allusions, as wdl as from the sculpture at Pergimon, and 
representations in minor art in Italy, in the ora! literature of die 
Cells, it may be reasonably assumed that in epic, and eulogy, 
martial deeds took pride of place, as they arc so found in the 
Irish tradition which depicts an heroic society dilTcring in no 
way, except in citronological position, from the ancestral 
continental mode oflifr. 

For the completely piclilstoric period, duiing the ceniufics 
which saw the formation of the Celts, the archaeology of 
graves is the mam source for information on the wiirnor s 
a|uipmcnt. Tliioughout die Late Bronze Age, the principal 
weapon was the cut and tlirust sword, but spears were also in 
use, and dicrc is some evidence for round wooden tlrields with 
bronze srnds, and for Icatlier shields. Bronze arrow-heads are 
kuown, especially from the Upper Danubian region, but the 
how seems to have been going out offailiiou. Helmets, sliields, 
and even cuirasses, of sheet bronze are known, but must be 
regarded as having always been great rarities. 

The ititroduciton of irorv to the general economy of die ike feat 
North Alpine peoples, in, or a litde before, ihe scveiuh century of ajlms 

s.C,, lud a gtcar effect on the quatrtlty and toughness of 
weapons. Associated particularly with the waggoii''gtave 
chieftains of the first phase of the hlallstatt cuhurc are long iron 
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swoi 4 $ of pcopoitioTU «p«cuUjr setviccriblc for cut ind thnur 
fighting. Bcc^ause liarse^gcar also becomes conspicuous in these 
tombs, it lias often been assened that cavalry had now come mu> 
use, and that these long iron swords lud beeit evolved for this 
new type of combat. This view is unsound because to be 
mounted on a horse is not to presuppose concmed action by a 
body of anned riders. That is the proper meaning of cavalry, 
and, moteover, this type orswotd would have been very difiicult 
to use on horseback, especially without sdirupi, then unknown. 
For swordsmen, as opposed to bowmen, the horse artcienily 
provided a useful means of arrival at, and departure Irom, 
battle, but tlie whole essence of European fighting, as earliest 
shown by Hornet, was the individual feat of arms by cham^ 
pious standing in from of their battle tines. 

Alihougli the majority of vehicles found in HjJlstari' 
culture chieftains* tombs were foUT.<whcelcd waggons foi 
ceremonial or ordinary transport purposes, there are some 
indications that dte iwo'wheeled chariot had come into use in 
inns'Alpine Europe by tlm time. The depiction of a vdticle 
of this kind on the stone walls of a Bronze Age tomb at Kivik, 
in Sweden, dating horn about the tenth century b.c.. Is 
significant in tins conticetion, and in some Hallitait'Culture 
graves, a pair of wheels only have been faurid, aldiougli this 
does not rule out the possibility that the vehicle had originally 
possessed four. In addition to the cut and chrusr sword, both ot 
iron and bronze, spears of various sizes, mainly for casdng 
rather ilun ihrusilng, were in me. Tltis was during the first 
phase of the Hallstatt culture, a time, as has been suggested, 
that saw the political cohesion of tlie Celts under a warlike 
dynasty. During die ensuing period of (he sixth, and early fifth 
centuries B.C., when Creek, and then Etruscan, trade was able 
to peuctrate to the Upper Danube, and to the head waters 
of the Seine, implying a period of comparative peace and 
unitary control thiougitout die Celtic domituoiu, die tong 
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sword giv« way to i btoad-'bladcd dagger, and thiit with a 
pair of casting spean, became the standard equipment. It has 
been suggested liiat this tnodificatioii in personal aimamcnt is 
another indication of mote settled conditions, at least in the 
central Ccldc aicas, and that it was a comfainauon of weapons 
equally suitable for the chase. 

It is in the archaeological material contemporary with die 
great expansion of the Celts, beginning at die end of the fifth 
centuiy a,c., that the full charactenstics of Celtic warfare, so 
vividly to be illustrated in Classical and native liietature in 
la tfr ccmiirics, comes first to light* transiuon from HaU'- 
Stan style to that of La Tine had been achieved shortly before 
diis irruption began, and now, equipped with a light thrusting 
iron sword, as well as a da^cr, for close fighting, and with 
casting spears, the Celtic wanior lord was conveyed by bis 
charioteer in a &sr two/whccicd war chariot drawn by a pair 
of small horses. The weapons of the early La Tine period 
show a tniugjing of Hallstatt and ontmod^ Greek ideas, and 
in the fine workmanship of the chariot design, Etruscan 
influence is strong. From tombs of die late fifth, and of the 
fonrtli centuries B.C., fiom the Middle Rhine, and from 
Champagne, can be drawn a fairly clear Idea of trie turtwjut 
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of i}ic greater ^^'arriors. Tlic iron ^word w£& earned in a bronze 
icabbard with ornamenta] Gwt or chape, and with a dcaign 
in the La Tenc «ylc chased on the outer face. A dagger, 
similarly sheathed, might also be earned as well as a compter' 
ment of spears, A few' particularly wealthy cliieftaitis possessed 
helmets of cap, oc Ittgh conical, sltapc. made of bronze and 
someiimcs covered with gold worked in La Tenc motils, and 
embeliisbed with coral studs. The horses were handsomely 
titted out with bronze snaillo'bits and harness mounts, and the 
chanot also had bronze flttiiigs, with iron tyres and other 
eomponems. The normal metal snafHe^bitin prehistoric Europe 
was of the twcMimk type, but in Champagne, and later in 
Britain and Ireland, a thrcc--Unk type is found wltich would 
have l»cn less severe on die liorse^s mouth, Titis suggests 
dtc emergence of a finer breed, more sensitive to skilled 
control, 

Witlt Polybius, and subsequent authors, the procedure on 
the banlelicU can be brought imo view. Taking all die evi^ 
dence Into consideration, it may be deduced that the imtia] 
purpose of the dtartot warrior was to drive furiously towards 
and along the fiont of dte enemy ranks to instil terror by sight, 
and by the delivery of missiles, no less than by die tremendous 
noise that w'as kept up by shouting, horn blowing, and beating 
on the sides of the waggons drawn up to the flanks or in the 
rear. The warriors dten descended from thdi chariots, which 
the chariotect held in readiness for a quick letitat if need be, 
while the warrior, with casting spear, or drawn sword, stood 
out 10 dcEt'et a challenge to an opposing champion. The 
challenge waS cvidcruly in a set formula of boasts of prowess, 
and perhaps of lineage, incoTporated in a war song. Indeed, a 
kind of frenzy was probably worked up. In inicr>tribal fighting, 
it would appear that the main body of troops became involved 
only after diis plrasc of individual coiitcsi, and perhaps only if 
one side had become ceruin of success in a general mcl^e. The 
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couise of events ^igainst Ronun umics most have involved the 
whole body of liglithi{; men more dircaly, and it led to con^ 
fiderablc modifications in batdc order. 

The archaic mode of individual clialicngc, and ciicounier by 
cliampions, recalls the scenes in the Ifted* and the Celts were 
indeed the inheritors of that tradition which had long become 
outmoded south of the Balkans and of the Alps. 

The battle of Telamon, fought ill iis a.c., in which the 
Romans turned the tide of Gaulish supremacy in Italy, is the 
earliest Celtic battle of which a proper description exists, 

Polybius’s vivid accotint, based on contemporary sources, 

should be read without fail. One point made by him ts that the 

Gaulish swords could only be used for cutting, and not for 

tlmistiiig. Arclueology show-s mat by tliis date Celtic swords 

had become heavier and broader. Tire inipotiancc of die short 

dagger remained, but not all warnors would seem to have been 

in possession of both. The majority of graves of ordinary foot 

wattiois, presumably the client free men, throughout the third 

and second centuries B.c., indicate that the heavy sword, with 

one or two spears, comprised the most typical armament. It is 

at this time, too, from the mid.'third century B.C. on, that the 

long Celtic shield comes into evidence. The carlicsT portrayals 

of it arc on Greek coins and in die Pergatnon sculptures. Plam i, 47. 

and IE fiEnures towards the etid of its life on Roman tntinumcnts jo, si 

in Caul' The shield was normally snaighMided svitli rounded 

ends, or oval, it was made of wood, perhaps occasionally of 

basketry, and the wooden shields came to ^ fitted with iioti 

Umbos, and more rarely witli iron edges. Aiaual wooden 

shields of Cetiic t^-pc arc known from a great pear deposit at 

Hjoitspring iit Den mark, where diey would appear to have 

been carried as votive offerings, and hom a sin^e specimen 

preserved in the sands of die Egyptian Faybm. Tliis latter must 

luve belonged to a Celtic mctcenaiy, for whom there is 

evidence in Egypt as early as 274 Q-c. 
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THE NAKED l?ol^bius*E zccouHt of ihc body of Gaulish troops he calls 

CAESATAt Gitsattit, at Telamon, is of paiiicular interest. He thought the 
name meant 'mercetiatics*, but it is a Celtic term meaning 
‘spear-rnien*. The Cmstat had been brought in fixun beyond 
the Alps to assist the tribes akcady settled in Konhein Italy. 
It is, Htsi, of gtcai tncefcsi that a large force of men, separated 
from tribal commitmcnis should have been available, but this 
organization invites comparison vrith the bodies of Mvarrtars 
known later in Ireland who Jed a roving warrior life 

divorced Irom rribal society. Tlte second particular point about 
the Gauatat ihdr appcaiancc in battle naked, carrying 
only I heir weapons. This again was an archaic custom amongst 
die Celts wliich died out as successive tnbes came under mote 
sophisticated inHuence, but it is witnessed in the Pcigamenc 
sculptures, on Roman and native coins, and is alluded to in 
old Irish texts. The custom was not ntcrcbravado as the Romans 
thought: it was an invocation for m^ical protection, and it was 
a practice tliat had ako been widespread in Greece and Italy 
in earlier uiitcs. 

DEC apit ATiu Cl A more hotrify i ng Celtic custom was th.it of the decapitation 

of Ibcs, and tile suspension of the heads on horses’ bridles, 
rvcnttully io be cxliibitcd at home, or in sanctuaries, as at 
Roquepeirusc. It would be hazardous to dismiss this custom 
amongst the Celts as being merely a desire to collect trophies 
for the accumulation of martial prestige. It is tnotc likely dial 
it oiiginatcd in cult practices to do with fertility, and with 
biiu^ng ihc ghost into servitude. 

iiojts^EN Although the idea of Celtic cavalry, in the sense that one 

might speak of Assyrian or Roman cavalry, is decried in these 
pages, it is clear that the number of mounicd horsemen pteseni 
in battles with the Romans increased as time wcni on. The 
tquitts in Caul, described by Caesar, had replaced the c harin r 
warriors of collier generations, but they were persons of rank, 
aaitig independently, and brought together only for the 
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contingencies of the Ltnmediiie action. An interesung Celtic 
tertn was pteserved by Pausantas horn eatlicr Ctrek authors, 
and pTsumably goes back to the descent of the Celts into 
Greece in the iJiitd cenmty B.c. Pausanias speaks of rmneninir, 
thiee riders, comprising a noble with two attcndancs who could 
supply him with a fresh horte. and act in his defence, TJieie is 
nothing to suggest that these three formed any kind of attacking 
unit. Thu was the function of the principal only, but whether 
die subsidiary horsemen were kinsmen or cUtnrs, rathor tlian 
servants, it is not possible to tell. It may be wondered if the 
*thrce Hden* who occur in some Irish stories have anything in 
common with the triMardsia. 

Wlien it comes to the iitsulai Celts, two things arc outv (Nsi;t.Aa 

standing. In the first place, the archaeology of the developed WARFAnn 

lion Age B culture of Britain shows to what heights, in the 
second and first centuries B.c., the art of £nc mctal^woik rose 
for the aggrandisement of die warrior, )m horses, and his PLib 17, 
chaiiot. Remarkable arc thccliascdswortbscabbards, die bionzc 19-41 

shields, the pairs of oinamcnicd snafflc'btxs, and other harness 
pieces with enamel setting?, as well as the bronze fittings for die 
chariot. The majority of the materia] comes Gom chance finds 
raiiict tlian burials, but sufficient pieces of actual chariots and 
wheels have come to light to demonstrate the higli standard of 
the wheelwright's and 'coach^buildefs' ccah in diesc Islands, 

It must be mentioned here ihu there is so far no archactv 
logical evidence fbi scjthcd chariots. Nor arc they mentioned 
by the more reputable Classical authors. They aie referred to in 
Irish litcraiurc, and at least one passage suggests that the scythes 
were carried in the chariot until need arose to fix them. The use 
of scythes would suggest a closer employment of die charim 
against the enemy, and something of this son is also suggested 
m Caesar's dfsciipUon of chariot warriors in Britain tunning 
up the draught pole to stand on the yoke, although it is not 
cenain drat (his was any dung more than a display of agility. 
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The second outbuilding point to do with insular OcUic 
waifatc ii the intftpcncimioii of ^cliACobg^r uid tradiuoiul 
liiCTAturc in Ticland, aikI the c[ose puAlUls in dcscdpiton 
between the biter and Classical authors, otily some of which 
can be mentioned here. In paiiiculai, the body of epic centred 
on die (teto Cu Chulainiif and iht hostilities bn ween dte 
Lingdoms of L-Ulcr and Connacht* display alt the characiei^ 
isdcs of chariot fighting, the champion's challenge, sworcb 
lighting on iooi, decorated long diiclds, die taking of heads, 
and die tumult kept up by the hosts. Tliis was the most spccca^ 
cuJar and arinoctattc of the warrior traditions in Ireland, but 
there were other Celtic commuiuties whose waHarc figures in 
tire literature, but on whom only two comments can be made 
here. Til CSC have to do wjih the sling, and pcrlups die thrusting 
spear, and both are assoctaied with peoples who would appear 
to has’C come from Western CauL 
Aichaeologically, ihe use of the sling is attested in Qrtttany 
and in Soudi^wtrttcrn Btiiain in the htst cctituiy a.c. This was a 
weapon not typical of the central Celts, but was evidently 
derived from Western Meditorrancan sources by way of die tin 
trade routes, Tlie spear in questioTi (iitijrn) seems to have been 
sotnedung difTcieni from the accept^ throwing weapons—the 
lieavier jiat, or the lighter r/ef. Traditionally, it was described 
as having had a broad blade, and drat it was [mroduced by 
certain iicwcomers. The paiiicitlar fighting rjualiiies of its 
bearers, and the fact that it was wonhy of notice, rather sug' 
gem Its use as a iiand^hctd lance, perhaps comparable to the 
Imta'A mentioned, but not very clearly described, by Diodorus, 
Tile reu'ard of wacnors in all heroic soctctics was feasting 
and gifts provided by the king, and the Celts were no exception 
to this custom. Again, the Irish and Classical descriptions arc 
cornplememaiy, and one may hrst note Polybius's remark on 
tilt Celtic wamor a inordinate love of drinking and sutfeiiing. 
The long-distance pottage of wine, beginning in the sixth 


ccniuiy B.C., i$ otic iitdtoition. iti due list pti^ of tndc' 
pcndciice in Btim'n, Bclgic princes went id the grave with a 
generous supply of wine stored in Roman amphorae. Beer was 
everyw'hcie the drink of home production. Poik. cidicr roast, 
or boiied in a great eauldroii, was the favourite dish- In 
[tcland, a whole porker was reputedly die champion’s portion 
par excellttice, and the skeleton of an entire boar svas (bund In a 
chariot burial in Champagne. The champion’s portion was 
often in dispute, and kd co {iglntng on the spot, as Diodorus, 
and Adicnacus, repon, and as is so well illustraicd in die Irish 
stories of Bricriu's Feast (fkif BnVrirriii). and the Story (if 
MacDadios Pig (Sr/k Mac<e MfU D/ttliS). Everywhere die 
ciir|ucttc of ptcccikncc and liospitaliiy was observed. Sealing 
at the feast was according to rank and prowess, strangers wac 
fed before ihcir business was inquired, and every one had his 
appropriate joint of meat. In Irclajid. it was a kg of potk for a 
king, a haunch for a queen, and the boar's head for a charioteer. 
Animal bones in continenial Cdtic graves point to a similar 
system, and Atbciiacus, quoting Posddonius, says that the 
thigh w*ent to the best mati present. 

The continenial Celts sac on hay or skins strewn on the 
g^und, if eating out^’of^doots, otherwise on the dooi of the 
house. They sac in a circle w ith tow' tables bdbre diem, and in 
addition to meat and drink, bread was also saved- Beef and 
mutton, salted pork, and baked taltcd lish were other dishes 
knowt) to the Celts. Achenaeus noted with approval their 
cleanly, if voracious, way of eating, but the idtncmcnrs of the 
banquet lay in the mtisic and oral com portions of the bards, 
and on their proue or satire hung thcreputaiion of a piince. So, 
coo, in Ireland whae the andeni ttadiiion of courtly eulogistic 
vcise continued (at itiio iusmtical times. Indeed, as long os 
there w'CTc Irish chicfiaim to receive and reward it. 
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Chapter HI 

The Celtic SHpermtural 

T he Celts were obsessed probably no more, but ter-- cei-tic 

lainly no less, with magic, and die observance of ritual, pRL^qrrTE 
than any other umophisiicaicd people of the Old World. It is reucion 
well to stress the word magic, for of icbgiou, except in the 
modem anthropological sense of primitive religion, jt cannoi 
be said that the Celts were at all conscious. 

As with most simple couii(ry''dwelleis, the Cchs believed 
magical agencies to pervade every aspect of their lives and 
sorroutiiditigs. They were concerticd primarily, therefore, to 
constrain the powers of magic to bencEctnt ends. This was to 
be achieved through ritual and sacrifice, and by the ftcitation 
of myths: those sacred talcs which were dioiight to move the 
deities, by precedent and remembrance, to acquiesce in mortal 
needs. To seek for a clear-^:ut body of belief, in the sense of the 
great historical telifpons, to expect consistency or conformity 
of views about life after death, or of rhe relation of man to the 
supernatural, whether gtids ot beings loss defined, would be to 
mistake the whole nattirt of tran.t-'Alpiue barbarism in PiC' 

Koman times. In the same way, an organised pantheon, as 
popularly acciedited to die Creeks and Romans, finds no place 
in the Celtic world, but there are many vestiges in myth, cult 
and sacred terminology, springing from a common Indo/ 

Huiopean tradition which the Celts shared in particular with 
the Aryan ancestors of the Hindus, and with the Italic fore.' 
runners of the Romans. 

The sources on which the Celtic inquiry can be based arc 
remarkably abundant alihougii largely misiiiierprcicd until 
very recent times. 

In the first place, tiicn: is a considerable volume ot niatCTla.li 
despite Church expUTgaiion, iit the ancient literature of lie*- 
land. Tins comprises nuny mythological tracts surviving (O the 
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guise of history, the lumrs of pumeroui ddtlcs, the principal 
pagan fau'vaU, the activities of druids, and many related 
matters. Not to be forgotten arc such hagmencs as remain of 
paganism in Welsh literature, and both Irish anil Welsh 
evidence find many analogues in the cotitinental sources. 

The greatest body of condnental evidence comes fiom iit' 
sciiptiuns and monuments set up under Romm rule, and 
encouragement, in the Celtic arras brought within the Empire, 
The inscriptiom ate in Latin, rarely in Greek, and arc generally 
to some well-known Roman god conplcd with tlie name of a 
local Celtic one, or paired witlt a Celtic goddess. The rnonu-- 
ments, normally altars of purely Romaji type, do provide, 
however, an iconography W’hcre none existed, or hardly so, in 
earlier days. To tlus infomutJon must be added the remarks of 
various Classical writers, most explicit of whom is Caesar. 
On the druids, and on various tenets reported of the Celts, 
such Greek and Roman sources arc mote useful than they ate 
on the gods. Information is also fonheommg horn die com^ 
paiafive pliilological study of Celtic deity names, and words 
to do with cult, and tlicrc is finally die prehistoric archaeo^ 
logical material in burial riies, vodve oft'erings and, all too 
tligliily, on sacted diet and temples. With these should be 
mentioned the iconography of some Cautisii and firidsh 
coins of die peticid immediately beJore tlic loss of independence. 

It seems most profitable to attempt to approach the Celtic 
supmtaiuraJ by considering it firstly in its coneext of the 
ordinary life of its devotees, and here the Irish evidence is most 
helpful, for a bcgiiming can be made by noting the fotivals 
which marked the divisions of the farming year. 

The Celtic year, certainly in ricland and Gaul, was divided 
into two principal seasons: warm and cold. In Ireland, at least, 
these were further subdivided so tliat four {Rivals marked the 
lumitjg-poinis. The gccaiest festival in Ireland was known as 
Sffflitf/a. In terms of the modem calendar it was celebrated on 
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the fint of November, bui the prccoding rught Wis perhaps the 
most significant period of the fesuvaU ntarkt'd die end 

of one year and the begtnning of the next, h was considered to 
stand independently between die rwo, and its position in te-^ 

Uiion (□ the natural leisons shows it clearly to have been the 
tuming>point in a pastoraL'si rather than an agrarian cycle. It 
corresponds to the end of the grazing leawn when under pritm^ 
tive conditions the herds and flocks wcie brought together, and 
only those animals reqniicd for breeding were spaicd from 
slaughter. This was, of course, an agc^ld praence going back 
in temperate Europe to the Neolithic farm os, and imbued 
with immemorial custom no less that in providing the oppot'- 
runiry for unlimited {casting. The word SjnuiB seems indeed 
best imerpreted as meaning a reassembly or gathering together, 
and in Ireland the uiath may be envisaged as rcumiing at an 
(ffjMfi at this time. Iti the literature, xhc impottance of this 
festival was so great that practically every event of note ascribed 
(0 the Fte^Christian period took place at it, but its real magical 
significance was that of ensuring the renewal of earthly prov 
perity and tribal success; die gcrminaiioii, as it were, of good 
fortune for the ensuing spring and summer. 

At Sama/H, sacrifices were certainly offered ^hough no 
maLCTial descriptions have survived. Types of saeiihce amongst 
the Celts will be described later, but here the nature of the 
SdHtiiin myths is of grtatcr interest, Tiicse were concerned with 
the renewal of the fecundity* of the cutlr and its itrltabitants, 
and had to do with die union of the tribal god with ihe nature 
goddess who nourished the tribal teictory, and who was 
sometimes persoiufied in a river or othci natural feature. 

Exemplifying this aspect are the stories of the union of a god, 
the Dagda, with a goddess, the Morrigin, or in anoihet 
instance^ witlt Boann, the deity of the river Bojme. It is worth 
considciing what can be gleaned of the way in wliich thae 
deities were conceived. The name Dagda, used normally with 
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the definite article, meut^ the Good God, hut not good in die 
ethical serv^, but good>^at^evciythitig, or aU'Cotnpcteiii, He it 
the faihei of the tdbe, its protector and heneC^or, and it imy 
be said at once that this is rbc basic type of all the Celtic nule 
deities whcdicr in Ilcknd or beyond, There tvere no sucli gods 
exclusively as of war, wisdom or of the lun; these were but 
panicniar manifestations of the embradve natute of die tribal 
god. This fact helps greatly to explain why so many god names 
arc known throughout the whole Celtic zone, while very 
restricted distributions arc enjoyed by all hut a few. It supports, 
too, the view that to the Celtic morul it was only the tribal 
and local deities, male and female respectively, with whom he 
WAS concerned; the supernatural world, in existence alongside 
his own, was avoiding, and to be avoided, except in relation 
to specific ritual times and needs, and the tuiclary powers of the 
individual community, 

Tlic Dagda's mate at 5 itm 4 fii was, as has indicated, a 
nature goddess. In the name Motrlgan, Quwti of Demons, she 
occurs fiequently in Iridi texts, but this tumc is interchangeable 
wlili odset horrific ones such as Neiftm, Panic. andBiii/i Cfffia, 
Kaven of Battle, wliiie other conjunctioiu include goddess 
names, such as Macha and Medb (Maevc), that introduce a 
whole range of horse—mote scriedy, mare—atiribuics and 
symbolism. Tlie Celtic goddessa in fact also conform to a 
general type, but not tribal, or social, for ilicy ate of the land oi 
territory to be placated, taken over, or even enslaved, with the 
occupation of the ground. They display both fertility and 
destructress aspects, and may be symbolized in the sun and 
moon no less ilian in zoo morphism, and topography, 

These, then, were the supernatural powers to be entreated at 
Samsiiit but the night of its eve was die great occasion in die 
year when the temporal world was thought to be overrun by 
the forces of m^c. .Magical troops issued from eaves and 
mounds, individual men might c\'cn be received into these 
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realms; whilst iijainst ilic royal strongholds^ ossaulis by flame 
and f>oisDti were atcempted by monsters. 

Hie second most important lesuval in Ireland was that of the 
fot of Maj\ the beginning of the worm season* Called 
or Citshmm, this also was a predominately pasroralisi festival 
corresponding to the season when dre cattle could be driven to 
open pa^ng* The lighting of gieai (ires w*a 5 a charactctssiic of 
this fesiivol, conutiucd long into Christian times, and the 
practice of driving canlc betsveen two laigc fires to protect diem 
from disease has been recorded as a pagan rite supervised by tlic 
druids. The word incorporatiiig the Celtic word for 

fire* is probably to be coiuiccici with a god^iumc, Beknm, 
known widely in Notrhem Italyi Southi^eastcrn Cank and in ^ 

Norienm. Beknus appears to be one of the oldest Celtic gods 
descernibk, associated panic ularly witli rlic pastoralist ckmtnE. 

The other two Irish seasonal foiivab were on the 

first of February^ and on the fitst of August. Ofall dte 

festivals Imi is known of h was antkntly explained as 
marking the beginning of the lactation of ewes, and it como 
spends with the Feast of Sc Bttgit in the Christian calendar* 

The Sdnfs pagan ptedcce&sor, Brigit a wise woman, daughrifr 
of il^e Dagdak was a potent fertility gixldtss with perhaps 
specially cmplsasized attributes of kaming and hcohng. The 
goddess Bcigit. whose name is cognate with the Sanskrit 
Bftifltk The Exalted OtiCi can also be ftaced on die Continent 
in plarc^nanics and iiiscriptiotis. Tltat may havi: been 

especially connected with the tending of sheep seems reasonable, 
for although this animiil possessed no ritual status as did the ox, 
the boor and die dog^ who figure os componcius in divine and 
mortal nameSi the working of wool wras an imponant ekment 
in Celtic domcsuc economy. 

The possibility should olw^ays be borne in mind that 
may have been onginolly pcctiliar to some one cuUurJ or 
occupnional population group- That LkjJiwd w^as a festival 
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jncrcxluccd, Jii in tunic if not purpo^^ by i ktc^ocning 
group of settlers to IxcUnd $«ms well indJeat^ in the stories 
connected with tlie god Lug. This Icsiival seems lo be the most 
agrarian in character of those known from IreLuid. Its date, the 
first of August, docs not accord well with a pastoialist economy 
when summer translninunce would have been in fuU Swing, 
it seerns ratlier to have had to do with ensuring tl:e ripening of 
the crops, and here one may note again the nature of the Celtic 
intachange with the supernaiucal, for the observances weic 
undenaken to ensure the harvest, and not to thank for ii. Tlie 
concept of thankfulness did not enter into the magical scheme, 
for humanity initiated the ritual which, if correctly carried out, 
must necessarily culminate in the desired rcstdr. 

The god Lug is potnayed in the mythological tracts as a 
latc-'tomer to the society of Irish divirte beings. He, also, was a 
tribal god, but of less archaic character than die others; his 
weapons arc ditfcrcnt, and his epidirt denotes lum 

as lord of every skill in particular rather than of knowledge in 
genetal. His name is, of course, well known in Luguduniinij, 
the modem Lyons, and a number of other Coiilineiital town 
names. In Ireland, the centre of devotion at was not, 

apparently, the god lumselT, but die nature goddess, whether as 
TaiUiu, in whose honour he was lepiitsd to have founded the 
festival, or as Machi, who was entreated in Ulster at this rime. 
The indications only await explicit archaeological wsumony 
to show that Lug was brought into Ircbnd by Gaulish stulcts, 
perltaps in die first century a.c. 

There was anodicr name for die August festival, Bm\ 
Tw^difi, wHch lias been interpreted as die 'Rage of Trograiti*, 
To this odicrwise unknown lume, sacrifices were made for 
increase and plenty, and one may deduce an obscure tribal god 
who came to he overshadowed by Lug. 

The calendar from which die fiwvals were computed is 
known both Eom Irish and Classic aj sources to have been 
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ba^d on luiui obicrviiionSi indi lo hive ftMtnccd lugbts 
rithcr than days. It may be supposed that the actual choice of 
day lay in die liaiids of the diuids, who would have decided 
what <Liys were auspicious or othenvise* 

So much for the ritual framework of the year based as ii was 
on csseniial co niidcradotis of livelihood: but die weUke of die 
or tribci was also considered to be dependent on the ettuaJ 
success of its king. This maucr is well exemplified in the Irish 
texts* and it can be seen that the failure of crops, cattle disease^ 
or other misflbtniticSi might be annbiJ«d to the supernatural 
unaccepubility of the king resultants in all probability, from 
some physical or ritual blemish, especially in regard to the 
numerous sanctions and observance that beset his every acnon^ 

Tlic subject of kingship diual is too elaborate to be discussed 
at kngth here, but some principal aspects niay be mentioned. 

In the first place the Irish king was thought of ai being die 
mortal mate of die territorial nature goddess* At Tara ii was 
£tain, or Medb^ who accepted the kinp as husbands. The 
goddess handed them th c gobitr, the symbolical act of marriage 
m Celtic society, and in other mythological stories* the young 
king meets her at a well or spring where she awaits him in the 
guise of a beautiful maiden. The king must needs also possess 
a mortal wife, although her ritual function is not so clear as is 
that of the queen in Aryan India. The Taia kin^iip stories 
are much concerned wi^ instancing ^perfect rei;^s in which 
there were plentiful harvests and other Ideal condiiionSp but the 
king must grow old| and with his ageing came the risk of the 
decline in prosperity of die people and the land. At diis stage 
the goddess takes on the aspect of a repulsive hag, withering 
with the king*s declining powers, and empl^iaing the n«d 
for a new male who wdl ensure the continuation of prosperity. 

There can be little doubi that the Celilt kmgp in fully pagan 
umes ai least, met a violent but ritual end, and ihere arc a 
number of somewhat veiled allusions to dcarhs by weapon 
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ilfO'wning burning, in the midst high nuglu, 
in the pr«cnce of the hig and Uif tribal god. 

It niiiy be mote in sympathy with archaic Celtic thought to 
begin a discnsiion of the principal named dcitiei by a short 
description of their behaviour and appeararicc in Irish myihtv 
logy than by an abstract classification Irom other sources such 
as the reHned iconography of Roman sculpture. 

In the stories connected with SAmaifi, the Dagdais represented 
as a grotesque figuie of immense strength and appetites, he is 
clad in the short garment of a servant, his weapon is a great 
club, some times dragged on wheels, and he possesses a magical 
cauldron whh propcrdei of inexhaustibility, iejuvenarion and 
inspiration. The great chalk<ui figure ofa naked man wielding 
:t club, at Ceme Abbas in Docset, must surely represent such l 
god, and in Gaul the type is best exemplified, though in a more 
civilized E^hion, by Snccllos, the Good Striker, widr his 
lummci, and cup or disli which may be the couiitcrpait of the 
cauldron. 

Hie symbol of abundance in Ireland was this magical 
cauldron. Of the Dagda't it was said ‘diat no one goes away 
widioui being satisfied', but tliese vesseU were possessed by 
other Irish gods such as Cu Kol, a Munster deity, and Gobniu 
who used iiis for iKe brewing of immortal beet, Tlie tribal 
god's cauldron played iu part also in the sacred building into 
wliicH ceruin kings were brought for their dadis. To terurn 
to appearances, the grotesque male figure is found ptcicni in 
a number of other Irish mythological stories, and in Welsh 
literature, in the niaimit of Bnmwcn Oaughter of Llyr, he 
emerges from a take with lus cauldron and his wife. U is cJmi, 
however, that this story has to do with a tradition of the settle^ 
mcni in West Wales of pagan Irish in Uie Roman times. 

By contrast, Lug is always pomayed as a young man repte/ 
scntaiive ofa much less primitive concept, and exhibithig none 
of the grosser chaiaccerisncs of the Dagda. Although there is 
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no such vivid description of his appearance as dial given foi 
die Dagda, it ii ai this pnint that mcruion should be made of 
ancdiei of his epiihci:^^ Umjhjdat ^Of the Loug Arm\ in the 
sense of far-reaching^ and this i% seH^c?cpUnatory for his weapons 
were the great dirowing^spcai and the sling; new and impressive 
ftddictons lo Irish armaiiicnt. 

The transfiguraiion of the goddesses* &0fu beautiful maidim 
to img* have already been described* but tlim is one other 
mani^stadon which is impottaiu. This is their appearance as 
destrtjcrresscs whether iit prognostieaiing some caianutyi oi in 
(heir presence on the held of battle^ The ^lous Ulster hero, 

Cfl Chulainn, ^vas confronted by the Badb attired in a red 
cloaks and Tvith red eyebrows* mounted in a chariot drawn by a 
grotesque liorscp ajtd accompamed by a crude male figure 
driving a cow^ Much might be made of the symbolism of this 
scene, but its intent was to inspire horror, as did the names 
wlrich tills weird pair recited of themseh^cs* The Badb subset 
qtieiitly changes into her bird form* the raven or cmw* and it 
is in this guise that she was said to gloat over ihc bloodshed* 
inducing panic and weakness among the contending warrioti. 

BdJi Cj^Iw* die Kaven of Batitc, inin>diic« the aoomorphic 
aspect of many Celtic deities of both sexes. Tliis would seem 
to have been an expression of the powers of shape-'shilung 
raiher tliui a purely archaic concept of the supcrtututal in 
animal form. Tlic comparative cvicicnce would suggist that 
deities in Imimir form bad bccft too long kiiow^n to die Indo' 

European peoples for any branch of diem to teuin only a 
zoomorphic concept- The male dddes seem less markedly 
zoomorphic than the female, but the name Lug may mean a 
IjTix* and from Gaul are knowm such names as the 

Homed One, and the Threej-Horned 

Bull. A name brought iiiio Asia Miiiorr by the Calatae* was 
Dchtms, the Divine Bull; bcArm of this mtme bdng pro¬ 
minent in fhe first century B.Cp 
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The horse does not pky a prominent pan in male deity 
names, although from IreLind thetc are myiholopcal names 
such IS fiochaid, and Ro'Ecli, the Utter meaning'Gt«tHoisc\ 
Horse symbolism is most closely attached to the goddesses, and 
the most widespread name Is Epona, the goddess^mare depicted 
on numerous Gallo^Ronuii altats. She Is the equivalent of 
£tain Hcbraide, and Medb of Tara, and of Macha of UktG. 
So, too, Rhiaimon, 'Great Queen', is remembered in the 
mt^tnagi of Pwyll, Prince of Dyfcd, This marc presentation of 
die typical Celtic goddess would appear to be of some 
cance in the common traditions of the Celts, both as a hone^ 
using people, and in their early Eutasiaiic cormeciions. In 
India, the deified canh, 'Manu’s Mare’, played an imponant 
pan in the ritual of kJngshjp. 

Another paiticulai aspect of (he Ccldc dddes, male and 
female, is that of tripUsm. This matts has been cirplorcd a 
good deal. It is not a tendency to mniurian concepts, ot of the 
union of three disdnet supcntatural beings. It is, in fact, an 
expression of the cxRcme potency of any one deity, ft may be 
likened *to the power of three*, and this number was sacted, and 
auspicious, (ar beyond the Cekic world as Indian parallels 
could again show. 

It is worth while considering some examples of Celtic 
triplism, for thrae appear to be ceitaia diSerenecs in its applies' 
non according to the sex of the deity. It is pshaps also a more 
pronounced attribute antongst the goddesses, and hGC it takes 
the form of groups of three dhfcreni names, as in Morrigan, 
Badb, Neouin, who art equivalent to Motrlgna, in the plural. 
So, too, (liete are three Brigjts, and three Macha; die triad 
&re, Banba, and Fodla may be less ancient although the indi' 
vidua] names can claim genuine antiquity. Of others, both 
Carmen, and Tbchtga, gave birth to tripkt sons. 

The goddess triad in Ireland is mirrored in die numerous 
CalltyRoman dedications to the Mothers, These Metres, or 
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Metr^nar, arc usually (depicted as tluee Rgum biaiing symbols 
of fixuiidity. Amongst epiihetSj they somciimw possess loeabiy 
names, denioitsttaung ^am their ideniity with the tcnitonal 
nattiie goddess. 

The triad amougst tiw male deities In Ireland takes several 
foims. Principal characters such as the XJagda, and Lug, m 
nut strongly triple, aldtough the Dagda had ascribed to him 



Fi^. /e. Jtww CirtrcK Cjiw, Ifiriisr*i. Huijif ja| m. 

two Other names, atid Lug had two brodrers, arid arrived at 
Tara with two companions. The inscriptloui to the Lugai/tf 
known in Switaerland, and in Spain, would seem 
explained as a rcicntion of die triple form of Lug who, as will 
be remembered, was also widely (^elebtaied, in the singular, in 
the place-’iiame LM^udutium, From Roman Gaul are known 
thrcc'headed, ot thrcc^'faced, sculptures of a nauve god, ^d 
from Ireland one drrec'iaccd stone head is known. A direct 
reference to such an horrilic member of the supcmatural world 
is found In fllcn Trechend who issued from the cave of 
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Criuch^ii, and dcvasiated lieUnd, but iliis type of rcptescitia' 
tioir might well have been applied to any mbal god, ddtough 
in Gaul it can be seen that while attributes were iiiterebange'^ 
ablcj there were regional or tribal preferences in iconography. 

it has to be continiiilly borne in mind tint the information 
on Celtic deities thus gleaned Itom various sources must rest on 
traditions of varying age and diffetences as amotigti arcliaic or 
mote advanced populadon^groups. It would be wrong to 
attempt to reconcile all the indications as if they enunatetl 
from a single century or a common centre. This warning 
thought brings to pieseni attention certain otlter Irish triads. 
The Three Gods of Skill (Kis fri dte dam), usually personified in 
Cobniu, Cicdne and Luchta« do not appear to liavc any 
direct mortal connections at least to tliU form. They play a part 
in mythological scenes wholly within die supcmiitutal world. 
On die odicr hand, die tnad cited as Mac Cuill (son of hazel 1, 
or, of one^yel), Mac Ccclit (son of plough?), and Mac Grene 
(son of sun) may well be a presentation of the typical tribal god. 
Somewhere between these two concepts may perhaps be placed 
die Three Soiu of die Kings of Iruath who are contieacd in 
stot^' not with a normal tribal organmuon but widi the jfaite, 
that agc'occtipation group dcvoted to hunting and warfare, 
that w'as characieriscic of some, but perhaps notall, hiili peoples. 
Here the rclaiionsliip of the triad to mortals seems to be ini' 
pernunent, and the magical services tendered to die fiiuj 
had to be tcciitiied not by any attention or gifts, but by avoid' 
ance. It may suggest some particular ntiial status for die 
divorced, at least lemporacdy, fiom ordinary tribal custom. 

So much (or ihc divine triads, but the Three Cods of Skdl 
bring forward the difficult question as to whether dierc was in 
faa some kind of Celtic pantheon notwithstanding the em' 
bracivc functions of die tribal and nature deities. In Ireland, 
this question must primarily revolve around ihc nature of die 
Tiuiilta D/ Djnre/in, a title that may be interpreted as the Peoples 
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of tile Goddess Dano. Many oftlic gods already mentioned arc 
included in this association. The Dagda, Lug, Gobniii, arc 
there, and a king is found in the personage of Nuadu Argali am 
(of die silver arm)» Nuadu, whose weapon was the sword, 
gives place to Lug as king on accounc ofliis blcmtsh, ilirou^ 
ihe loss of an arm in battle. The most signilicant pointer to the 
reality, within Celtic mythology, of this association of deities 
lies in the myth known as Cdk/uir. the foast of Cobniu, 
which is concerned widi the brewing ol a magical beet for the 
sustenance of the deities in their battle against the powers of 
ilUinient and misfoitunc (J^niohe)* This appears to be a very 
ancient mythological corwcpi, but it may not have bad any 
bearing on tribal cult, being rather the concern of the magico^ 
religious men of learning who supported a tradition more 
ancient than the cults or&agmcnicd, tribal, populations. 

It must remain a question beyond the present inquir)i' as to 
whether there can in fact have been an original IndiivEuropean 
divine society, but the specialization of gods according to 
ItinctJon or attribute, as in the ease of Alars and Metcuty, ot 
Jupiter, is somctliing Mediterranean and urban, unknown to 
the Celts before, or beyond, the Roman conquests. Ttsisis not, 
how'cvcr, to deny that the Celts, in some way, envisaged their 
deities as nuintaining theit own lamilics and retinues, largely 
Teftcctiiig the mortal social oidct, but also because tlicse con* 
vcnicntly termed gods and goddesses, being more strictly 
supcmaiuial ma^cians, dicmsclves requited magic for tlicit 
own coiUinuance, 

Another and mote complicative fiiaor contributing to the 
developmeiii of die Ttklisc Di Duumn would have been the 
political fedcrarion of several tribes or the emergence of a 
paramouoi tribe whose god would prcsuinahly have been 
thought to fake into clienuge the gods of die tutelary peoples. 

This development seems to be indicated in die iconography of 
some Gaulish monuments, and a good ease might be made 
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olil for its opcratioii 3J9iong$t ihc TifdfW O-f DjaTtiifln on iiccoiidt 
of the induiion of unquestionable tribal gods as weU as puiely 
odicT-^world pcrsonigcs* 

It is now time to turn lo tbe monummis of Roiiun Gaul 
ihc Eliindaiici to learn something of the irauoEnphy in which 
naiivd ddues wetc ponrayedi and bow they were sometimes 
nuichcd with Roman gods, botli ends bearing out the policy 
of ifiiirprtiaiio 

Caesai* v^ho was not concerned m petpctuailng accurate 
informaiion oil Gaulish cults, merdy claimed diat Mercury 
was accounted ilic greatest of the gods^ and that Apollo, Ma^ 
Jupiter and Minen-a* were also worshipped. The Latin 
inscriptions on subsetjuent Callo^Roman monuments show 
how misleading it would be to lake Cacsai^s state merit at &cc 
valuc^ Witii the very large number of local GcUic ddty nati^ 
recorded hi insttipaons, Mars is predominant in native 
associations, followed by Mercury, Apollo, Jupiw and others. 
But these assimilaiions can be seen to mean nothing more than 
the appruximaxion of a paiticulaT Roman god to the cotrc" 
spending facet of any iribal god, and in some cases a Gdtic 
name occurs allied both to Mais and Mctcuiy—ascription does 
not define the w hole naitiie of die Celtic detty. 

In the same way^ misundcrsundiiig ot indifference* led 
Lucaii| writing in the first century a.d*# to give inordinate 
prominence to tlircc CtUic god names of which he had heard: 
Tatanh, Tcutates and Bus. The corpus of Gallo^Roman 
inscriptions which is very rcprescmaiivci show these narn^ to 
be tjuiie obscure, but ai best they might be epithets applicable 
CO any tribal god- The sclioliasts on Lucans poem 
variously et^uated Taracus with Oispatcr and Jupiter, while 
Teutates and Bus arc both alhed to Mercury and lirlars» Xlie 
general applicability of the Celtic names is evident, fot Taraius 
is cognate with wotdii for Miundcr*, Tcuiates for people, and 
Esus probably for "master'- 
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Many of the dedicaiiom iiicorpoming Celnc dciiy names 
arc ibitnd on alurs or votive tablcc without konc^aphyt but 
in other eases charac te r isti c rcprcsenudons are in direct rclanon 
to inscriptions. Monummti to CfnJiniFfiWj tlic humed god, 
to Epona, the great queen and maic^goddess, and to Sucdlos 
with Nantosuclu, may be instanced, but it does not follow dial 
where no insCTipiioti clucitLnet the jculpiurt the aitributct may 
dciernunc the name: certainly not outside the region in which 
the name cjn bc confirmed. There are also a number ofdaty 
icpiescntatiom and symboU to which no native name can 
anywhere be attached. Principal amongst liiese ate figurci 
of a tltte&'hcadcd or thrce'taced god, a squatting god, one with 
a snake, a wheel or muuuicd on a horse supported by a kneeV 
ing giaiii. These monitmcrtts arc found to confoitn to disurii- Fi(. mi 

bution patterns generally showing a paiucular concentrauon 
as well as a wide scatter. The thtee-'headed god is best tcprc' 
seated in the icmiory of the Bclgae, between the Oise. Manic 
aitd Moselle, but is ^so found in But^undy and (knher souili. 

By contrast, the god with the wheel is (bund in the Massif 
Central, and the lower Rhone valley, but also spoiadicalty 
iiorth^stwards to Champagne, and the Rhine. The horse-' 
man and kneeling giant are conceruraicd in a wide area on 
either side of die Middle Rhine, but also sporadically dirough.- 
out Eastern and Central Gaul. These ejtamplcs could be multi' 
plied, but the tnlerence to be drawn seems again to be that of 
regional, but not exclusive, prcfctcnces on a common stock 
of illustcadon. With the deep geograpliical imcrpetienatton of 
these types must go the large number of tribal areas involved, 
and one is almost tempted to see those whose duty it was to 
Romanize tiative cults promoting a selection of illustrations 
any of which might be adopted. 

There is no doubt, however, (hat by die time these monu' 
meius were being set up tlicre was also gnat iuietmingling of 
deity names. This may not have been so maikcd at an earlier 
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pctiod, bu(, tio take cnc example, thae were cclebtated, in the 
tenitory of tlie Tieveri, goiidnics unde* ilic names of Matroiiac, 
Epona, StEOiUj and Rosmena. Otltos might be added. 

In Roman Btiuin a somewhat patalkl situation came into 
being, and the epig^phy has been a valuable if somcwhai 
slight souitc for insidar deity names. Thctc is, however, 
nothing comparable to the great range of the Gaulish maicrial, 
and die inscriptions seem restricted to a lew areas of nuhtaiy 
and commercial importance. 

It Is unfortunate thai, with perhaps one exception, the 
mythological tigurcs of the Welsh Mablnogion, such as 
Matiawyddan son of Llyr, Gofannyon and Lieu Llaw Gyffes, 
are not recorded in epigraphy. The exception is Mabon, 
generally equaled udth Maponus who is known fiom insaip 
lions and place-names in an area on cither side of the western 
end of Kadrian*s Wad. The dedicaiion at Lyducy in Clou-' 
cestenhire to Nodens, who may be identical with the Irish 
Nuadu, and the Welsh Nudd, Is now comidcred to result 
from an Irisli settle mcni of the fourtli century a,d. It may be to 
this period of liidt expansion, to w'hich Wales was fully 
subjected, that the bulk of mythological maicrial in the 
Mabinogion belongs. 

In making use of the monuments and inscriptions of Roman 
times in Caul and Britain, it must be remcmbetcd tliat the 
later they lall in dale the less trustwordty they are lor legional 
investigations. The movement oi auxiliary troops, and itu* 
dividuaU, in both directions across the Channel was such that 
deity iransplantarions were not infrequent. 

Although it has been suggaicd on a ptevious ps^e that in 
the Romanizaiioii of native cults a selection of seemingly 
standardixed representations wete largely employed, this is not 
to deny that die essential symbol^horned or squatting tlgures, 
horses, wheels and so forth—were already in use in the days of 
independence. These things cannot be dismissed as borrowings 
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from my Mcditctnticut tconogTaphy, liowcvcr much their 
prcscittattou was influenced from that quajtcr. The great nujot' 
ity of Prc'Roman images must have ^n made of wood, and 
have rtot sumved. but that some were recognizably anihtopO' 
morphi'c seems a reasonable deduction those phrima 
iimultKrt assigned by Caesar lo Mercury. 

]n Nonhern Europe, and in Britain and Ireland, where peat 
has preserved many wooden objects, ihac exist a numbet of 
rough human images of which die earliest remourtt to the 
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Late Bronac Age, Thesc^ and a iptinkling of certainly Cciuc 
sionc to be described bier, go some way to redress a. 

cormnonly held vtiw dut human rcprcscnudon was repugn^nr^ 
to trani^Alpine bajharjc cult. One has only to diink^ too, ol 
the cver/increasing nutnbcf of La Tine style masks and beads, 
and of the heads and Itgufcs on Celtic coins* It must have been 
largely a matter of availibk crafbmanshipt ^d k was only in 
rare ca^ that images in stone or brouae could be achieved. 

The hazards of the iniervcning centuries have of course funher 
reduced the possibility of appttciadng the number or signifi' 
cartcc of sucb creations* 

Of the represenLadonal types already metuioned fiom Gaul, 
the scjuaning figure can be shown to go back at leist to the 
second century b.c,^ for it is found in ihe montimental sculpture 
at die gteas sanctuaries of Entrcmoiit and Rot^uepcrtusc near 
Aix-^cri'Provence, Entremont was a sanctuary' of the Salyts 
and was destroyed by the Romans in. 124 s.C* These places 
cannot be regarded as typical of Celtic practice* They lie in 
just that area most open to Medttenancan civiliiaticm* whether 
in the form of Colonial Grs^k at Massilia, or in that from the 
Craeco^Etrusean sphere of Northern Italy* At most* die Celtic 
element around the Lower Rhone was composed of wamot 
overlords, and sheir material culture was prcdomiiiandy that 
of their Ligutian subjects, and ihcii more civilized neighbours. 

However unusual Enircmont, Rotjuepertusc and the otiier 
sanctuaries in the same region may have been* they gave expre^ 
sion to certain purely Celtic cicirtttits in symbolism and ritiiah 
The outline friezes of horses* the carved birds, and die niches 
for the display of human beads, agree well with the kind of F(c 
symbolism already deduced for iiiorc primsrivc regions* The 3 ^ 

large human simie scnlpuirics at Roqucpcrtusc sit cross-legged 
with die legs drawn close to die hips, and die $ol^ of the Ft/^ w 

feet turned upwards* This has appeared as something very 
oriental to many writers, but in all probability it was the normal 
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giound-rsitting pt^scurc amongst the Celts as ktcmuiis^tiongst 
many Asiatic peoples. Ti provides a more comfonabb arrange 
mem of the tegs for people accustomed to it, learnt in the 
agility of childhood. Here was samcdiing of die Eurasiaiic 
way of hfe abandoned in the west on tire general adoption of 
chairs and stools. This pose would none the less have been 
also appropriate in hiual for gods and devotees whether in 
receiving or offering gifts, or, in the rccttaiion of sacred testts, 
but lo which category the Rotjocpcnusc figures belong It is not 
at all clear. A fuller discussion of these sanctuaries must be 
foregone in the present survey, but one other poiiii should be 
noted. The dress of the Roquepenuse Hg:ures, with the estcep' 
non of the ccicmomal squaro^ui cape, consists of the short 
tunic gorheted at the waist with a belt, and so illustrates this 
type of Celtic apparel by more than a century in advance of 
Diodorus Siculus. 

In the absence of intermediate examples of cult ait tn Caul, 
between the Roquepenuse statuary and the very various 
Callo^Roman pieces, ti h impossible to say what inBuence, if 
any, tire southeni sanctuaries may have had in areas north' 
wards, it is nor anyway likely that the squatting pose was 
propagated Irotn that quartet. 

An earlier, and perhaps more potent, exotic influence in 
Celtic cult ait was that of the Hnuscans, and ihis b manifest in 
a fow surviving sculptures mainly &om die Middle Rlieiibb 
zone. Hete, individual mottls of Etruscan origin arc found in 
sculpture that is wholly Celtic in general composltinn, but dib 
evidence is important in showing rhe extern to svhich ideas 
about sacred tnonumenis may have developed at a time when, 
in arrisiic sensibility generally, the Celts were most receptive, 

The lelief'Carved, four'&ided pillar from l^lalzleld, in the 
Hunsrvick, b the most outstanding of the existing monuments. 
It is described in detail on page 169, and here its cuU signiBeance 
only wdl be discussed. Its essential character is ilut of a tapeting 
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monolith dccoratwl on Jl sJdci widi Haiiitc motifs in the c^lj“ 
La Tcnc stylo, and in ilio midst of each panel pecis forth a 
human face suraioumcd. by great paired lobes, ihc so<allcd 
*lcaf^rown* cDniidcrcd to be a mark of deity in early La Tine 
ait- The momimmr was originally Eurmounted by a limtlarly 
carved hcadf but diis has disappcaicd wiihin recent centutiesF 
There is unfortunately no odicr known comparable pillar, but 
a stone head from Heiddberg may well have surmounted such 
another^ On stylistic grounds* and bearing in mind the histori'^ 
cal setting for the period of direct Etruscan infiticnces rtortlt 
of die Alpi, the Pfalafeld stone should date to widiin the fourth 
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cctiLUT^ I1.C,, if not $tigbtly cAikct. Iis otpI^tnaiioTi in tfitm of 
cult is pcrlups hjiaidoiis, but whciba or not ii stood origin^ly 
on ^ gr^Lve mound, there is somediiiig to be s^Id for believing tt 
to repiescnt the idea of 3 sacred tree, the home, if not the 
embodiment, of a tribal deity. 

Of a tnuch later date, but in line with this possibility, is die 
evidence of a type of Callo^Roman monument not hiihcno 
mentioned. This is the 'Jupitct'-^nl^tnn*, so called &orri die 
cpigtaphical testimony of dedication to Jupiter. These tnoau> 
ments have their main distiibudon in the Middle Rliemsli 
zone, both east and west, and cittend into the Vosges with a 
wide dispersal in North/eascern and Central Gaul. Tbc ovcr/all 
appearance of die monument is Roman, and it essentially 
emtsisEs of a square base surmounted by a swelling and slightly 
tapered column, with capital, and surmounting sculptured 
device. The base, and even the column, arc often decorated with 
Itgutcs of Roman gods, but the topmost clcmern portrays a 
composition more at home in native cuIl This, usually, is a 
sculpture of the horseman and emergent giant who suppotis 
the boiscS fiom The bearded rider is garbed in Roman 
mibtary artire, but may cany a wheel as well as weapons. In a 
few cases a seated male figure, or a male and female couple, 
take the place of the equcsiiian group, but all ibest subjects can 
be tocoiiciled witli die general theme of the aU'purposc Celtic 
god as already expounded. 

It is not, however, die iconography so much as the column 
itseff that is of prime interest. Its unusual form, as a subject 
within ihe m:eTpmit{ii Hntmins, and its concentration within die 
Middle Rhenish zone, snoiigly suggest that it had native forc^ 
runners in wood, and again, that its ultimate prototype was the 
glowing sacred nee. 

It remains to say that hodi Callo/Roman epigraphy, and 
Fpjf. *j. Irish texts throw li^it on die stgiuRcance of sacred trees amongst 

Juffttr Cilurnn jrm Celts, Cods tif oak and bcccb atc known from dedications. 

CMAtoir, jkimrti/jrr. 

EfUnutti nfi. 
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The tiibal name Ehurcini incorporates the word for yew* and 
daultsh proper rumes include Gtdi^tnt son of wood, and 
CumffFt, son of alder. In Ireland dietc arc a number of allu^ 
sions to A sacred tree ^d this word is to be compared 
with the French place rtame Billom, originally Gaulish 
the phin or clearing of the sacred trw. Agriit^ Irish 
mytltological names such as C*h7jii», son of hoUy* and 
Mac iiflr* son of yew* idl the same siorjr% 

The Middle Rhenish Celts may be credited with adopang 
loT their own purposes die Etruscan practice ol raising sculp> 
tured stone mnnurnentSp but it is probably from that quartet 
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also that they received the idea of portraying cwo^hcadcch or 

two-faced, Janus^likc, imaga. The finest surviving example is 

the tall stone from Holzgetliugcn in WLirTtemberg wh idl shows Phxz ej 

On two opposing sides identical shaltow^ut human faces witli, 

below, the riglit forearm extended horizoiiially across the body * 

Tills figure also appears io have had a leafcrown standiiig Ffx- 

free, and shared by the two facts. The Hohgttlingen stone has 
no omamcutal carving* and the emphasis is on the sevett* 
iiiscriitablt, face* whichever is confronted* for there is no real 
side virw or profile- It settm very probable that this, and rclaicd 
stones, were set up in shrines and sanctuaries of types to be 
tncniioncd later, but one of the most anestiug pieces frorn 
Roqucpcrtusc was a Janus composiuou of two heads* and this 
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rnv^ give strength to the ease for the Khone liaviog been the 
route by tvhich these new ideas in cult art Ibund their way to 
|]ie central Celtic area. 

The ritual iiitciesr of these heads, together with the faces on 
the Plalzfeld pillar looking in all four directiom, lies in the 
expression they ^vc to the supcrhunuti abilities of the deity, 
and the purely Celtic ctnbo^mcm of this, involving the 
sacred number of three, would have been a subscqiteiu 
sculptural devdopment. 

Finally, on interesting stone of even earlier date deserves 
meniion. It was found at Stockacb. oe^r Tubingen, in ossocia" 
rion with a ciemation buiial under a tumulus. The grave 
olTctings belong to the first phase of the HolUtoii tron'iislog 
culture. The stone, wliich was broken, shows the lower port 
of a roughly niDdeUed head with a single face. Shoulders ore 
marked but no neck, and the only other feature u a single ztg^ 
zag line running round all sides beneath the shoulders. li 
scetm unnecessary to seek southern inspiration for this piece, 
but its witness for mote w'idespreod practice at this period is 
uncertain. 

The precincts of sacred trees, images, and other objects of 
veneration, must now be considered. Except for sanctuaries 
such as Roquepenusc and Encremont, tying in on area poru.^ 
culorly open to more sopKisucated attainments, the sacred 
places of the Celts, prior to, or beyond, the Roman Empire, 
seem to have been of the simplest kind. 

A widespread form appears to have been a sacred wood, or 
tract of giound on which stood groves of ticcs. Tliis seems to 
have been the general implicadon of die word tumton which is 
widely distributed in place-names thraugliout the Celtic lands. 
Some examples oie Dnmtmtton, the sanctuar)' and mcedng 
place of the Galatians in Asia Minor, N cmctobiiga in Spanislt 
Galicia, Nemetacum, in die lerhiory of the Aiicbates in 
Nortli-costan Caul, and Nemetoduium from which is derived 
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the modem ttante of Nvitcxrc. In BrJuin there was 2 place 
Vernemcton m Noidnghanuhlre, and in Sonthmi Scotland 
a Mcdioncmeton. In ftctand,/Jnemed meant a sacred wood, but 
a Latin floss (br ntmti gives sareilum which suggests a sitiail 
shnne or enclosure. An dghth<>ccntiuy glossary gives a plural 
word evidently d^ved from utineioti, and exptaim it 

in terms of the holy places of the woods, and the deventh-' 
century canulary of tltc Abbey of Quimpcrlc rders to a wood 
called Nmct, thus showing the continuity of Cdtic tradition 
in Qdtuny. There arc, as well, the tekraiccs by Classical 
writers to die w'oods tn which the druids performed their rites 
and sacrifices, but the Celtic word in question is not menrioued 
in tlicsc passages. 
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Aiclucobgy can do nothing to rccaprufc the sanctity, even 
horror, of a luturaJ wood, and fiom antic] uh)’ there is otily 
Lucan's perhaps itnaginaiy descripnon of the saned wood near 
Massilia wlikh wai destroyed by Caesar to provide timber for 
siege works. Lucan's word>picture of rotting wooden idols, 
and branches smeared with human blood k graphic enough, 
but wiicthcr it is true—that is, of a genuinely Celtic cull—or 
based on an account &om elsewhere, it k impossible to tcU. 

It seems, indeed, that netnem may have come to have had a 
vciy wide application, and tbere axe two categories of sites, in 
addition to woods, tliat may have been so called- Firsdy, there 
were the places at which the seasonal gatherings of the tikri), ot 
tribe, took place. The Cakrian centre, Drunemeton, and the 
various loyal sites in Ireland, limaln Macha, Tara, Cruachain 
and others, are possible examples. These popular foregarherings 
could not have been convcnicmly held within a wood, as races, 
games and public meetings of various kinds wete all essential 
elements of these festivals. In Itcland one Knds that the tradi.* 
tional sices are in fact more remarkable for their funerary 
monuments than for signs ofhabiuiion or defence, and in the 
litecaiurc, it is the grave mounds that arc temembered, and 
shown to have been the reason for the celebrarion at that place. 

Secondly, how'ever, nfnifW/t seems to have been appropriate 
to lesser sancniarics, or local shrines, if one may judge from the 
equation of ihe term with rjefi/fim, and with an inscription of 
Roman rimes from Vaison, Vauclusc, which commemorates 
the sciiing'-up of a nemetm in honour of Belcsama. This must 
surely refer to some kind of strucurte. 

Before discussing some of the archaeological sites which 
throw any llgln on these two categories of sacred place, it 
should be said that we arc nor justified in concluding that all 
Celtic sanctuaries were fundamentally places of burial, as has 
sometimes been done. There is no indication that such sacred 
words as wc have evidence of were used in this way, nor is 
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Map iliurirsittii oj: 

(i) PfJifiilMi; l? Etltnus (B). {ii) Di^cilhni t< tfi»u (£> Tlfif tn 
ttifiiDi ik (fndjfeJ ly W, ttifh the /ilista uHch waj i 

prinitpiil(fim if Ihi oik. The idkottw ffsukfrcm ilb'tftafr in Kman rniitijr} 

mvue. {m) Fwr settriei istmetoii Iniuatwt ^mrt^ wi^f w fl*kr faVuff 
4 tanftuary. («orc: T6 kV £i nn’^ 4 ituilri JijinkAfia map.) 

there any from 2 sitiLall Iron Age shrine 21 Frilford in Bcrtslnrc, 
nor from the circtiW wooden bniltiing^ liken tn have been a 
dirinc, at St Margarcihen^am^Silbcibcrg in Au^iria. There is 
also to be coimdcced the lesttinony of nailvostyle temples 
mcrctl under Roniaii rule where. althongU some may indeed 
enhance an ancestral tomb^ others can be shown ;s> have bad 
no runerary comicctions- 

The Friiford site consisicd of dx latgc posvholes in tw'o dose^ soaie Celtic 

set lines of three cadi- The form of the original aidosurc U not shhines 
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kiiawn ac a laiec date, a toughly ditch 

dug pTuvidIng an entrance facing the double Unc of 
assumed uprights. These Utter can hardly have been JriECnded 
CO support a roof, and may therefore be regarded as having been 
tlicmselvcs objects of veneration, Tiiis dicory isstieng^hcncd by 
the (act diat at die foot of die central post, in the fiont row* 
an iron ploEighshare was found m such a position tliat it must 
have been an jutcntional deposit. Early in the Rotnanizadon 
of the dlsuict, the site wai dismanded and levelled^ and a 
cLrcuUr stom^bviilt wall was erected in its pUee^ li Js not dear 
what kind ofscracturc. if any, this wall supportedp but evidence 
of a confiagiaiioD in later Roman times suggests that, by thciij 
at least, a wooden supmtuicture^ perhaps a roof, was in posi^ 
tion- It ii dear that the sanctity of die Iron Age shrine con^ 
tmued to be held in rcspca. but the Roman ‘rotunda* should 
possibly be regarded as the culminaUDii of this intent at a 
moment when the real cenire of cnl! was moved to a newly 
constructed tetnpk a shon duiancc away. Tills Romano^ 
British tempk is of the simpk square-built type that will be 
described presendy, 

Tlic site at St MargairedicivanvSilbcrbcTg, dating appar- 
emly, from the early first cemnry b.c*, indicated a circulai 
pDSt-buili hut some cweniy fbet in diameter, probably covered 
by a conical thatched roof. It cannot be claimed dial this was a 
more archaic house form than tlie rectangular ones at the same 
site which were conicmponry with it^ It would, however» 
seem to provide a pointer to the nature of die antecedents of the 
round and polygonal iiaiivc icmples in die Celtic areas of the 
Roman Empire. It may also have some bearing on those 
mythological feasting halb (l^nfidKf) that play an important 
part in cenain Irisli kingship stories., which were ivood built, 
and w^cre possibly, though not certainly, round in ptan^ 

An intetesiing, and potentially important site in its wider 
Implicaiioiis, h the catthw^ork known as the Coloring which 
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lies in d'lc Kobcnci W^d between Koblenz and Miyen* 
and which was cxcavaitd within recent years. Here a circutar 
area some six hundred and twenty^fivc kn m dbaneur was 
enclosed by a bank and inner dUtch. In the centre is an elevated 
area some two hundred and nincty^Iive feet across^ and at its 
centre pt>iiiL was fouiiid a hole which had \\c\d a wooden post 
of same considerable height* possibly of the otdci of forty feet- 
Exca\i^anon revealed that a long ramp had ted down into the 
hole on one side» and this wotdd have been used for sliding in 
the foot of the post winch would then have been leveled aiid 
hauled to an upriglit position^ This was the normal method in 
ancient Europe of stepping Urge wooden or stone uprights, and 
the technique was well known^ for example^ b Neolithic 
Britain* 

There was no evidence for burial or habitatton at the 
Golormg, but stray potslictds in the composition of the cennal 
arcai and in die ditch dlungi indicated coiistfuccion in Laic 
Halhtatt times, and therefore possibly in the sixth century a.c. 

Alihou^ now covered by trees, the Coloring must be envis^ 
aged as having stood in open country, and its actual situation 
was towaids die soutlicm side of a law ridge. The standing 
port would have been a conspicuous landmark for wime 
distance around^ and it docs not seem unreasonable to interpret 
tile site as a tribal assembly place- Here w'as adequate space 
for a concourse with its riteSi judgments, ddibcraxionSp games 
and marlcctlng* Funtrai)' awocktions were not lacking, fot in 
close proximicy were two groups of tumuli dating from 
Unifidd to Hailstan times- 

No otiict site of thi^ kind lua been excavated on th c Condnent* 
but there arc superficial indications of others, at least In this 
pan of the lihctiish zonc^ The gcnctal nature of the Coloring 
seems to justiiy comparison with some of the earth works at royal 
assembly places in lieland as at Tara, ai Emain Macha (Navan Pino 71, 71 
fon> Armagh)I and Knockaulin, County Kildaic- At all of 



these ihcfc are earthworks wiih the ditch instdc the rampan, 
but while this is usually iound to be a ritual device, tt can be 
effeerive for defence if the earthworks are sited on steeply sloping 
gtoundi Either^ or both, purposes may have been in question 
at (he Coloring and at many apparcmly similar sites in Ireland. 
Analogies to die standing post at the Coloring aie not as ya 
known in Itiriandf although die use of stone pillars as memorulii 
and gravestones was certainly observed- The possibility diat 
Celtic imtiiutions were brought to Ireland by settlers ofRhen^ 
Uh cultural traditions w'as mentioned in the first chapter, and 
tf this should be substautiaced, the relaiiomhip between the 
Coloring and lush canhworks will be seen in a clearer light. 

In Ireland tlic juxtaposition, at the principal places of 
assembly, of various kinds of enclosutcs with burial moimdi 
stresses ihe auspiciousness of ancestral combs* An allusion to 
the rightness ofa^ssembly at funerary monu merits is in &ci made 
in the great legal compilatiDn known as Sftfchas Mir^ daiing 
in its first wriueii fot m from the dgh(h century A.n* As yet nu 
Irish site has revealed tombs that can be considered as those of 
founder seufeis or immediate ancestors of the Irish Cehs^ but 
this must largely be a matter of fuith ct cxcavattocL Ac Tara^ the 
Celtic tradiuona wete only adapted to a hilltop that was 
already sanctified for centuries by the presence of an Early 
Bronze Age mcgahthic tomb, and subsequent burials made in 
its covering mound. after all, should be quite in line with 
the concept of winning over the pre-existing supernatural 
powers of the countiyside, manifest cluefly in the nature 
goddess. At Tata» Medb or £taiii might well claim an an^ 
eatress in the Early Btotm: Age lomb^goddcss who was of 
Meditemneari, not Indo-Eumpeanp origins. 

It seems that no overfall line of development should be 
sought m considering the holy places of the Celts, bur the 
identificaiion of one type of site clearly incorporaring shrine 
attd burial aspects is of pameuku mictest. Thm sites have been 
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jcccntly idcniifitd m tht dtpottmcm of llic Mirrtc, \ti Nonls^ 
eastern Frajtcc^ Herc^ square ditched oicIoBurcs formed the 
burjid pUces for assumed fomiltcs over jl pmod of some 
cenuirtK. At the site excavated at £cuiy 4 c^RepoSp die sides of 
the square were ipproxitnatcly ihinyAJ^Tec foes, and at the 
centre of the enclosed space were found four large pou^holes 
arranged in a rough square with a single large ovaJ post>^hole 
at the centre point. This evidence is very reasonably interpreted 
as speaking for a roofed shrine covering a free smnding objeci 
wiicrhcr a post or a carved image^ 

The oldest Ltirial within the precinct was by inhumatioii, 

,uid it lay iinmwliaicly to the west oi the shrine^ Both and 
another mhumaiion in a less privileged position, comiincd 
brooches of La Tcnc il style, but the subsequent huriak were 
cremadons whidi, with their pottery, showed coniinuance of 
use of the site to Roman times^ If the stone figure tom Hohcf' 

I ingen, already mentioned^ did not stand on top ofa chiefiai nk 
burial mound, as was once suggcstcdt it is not difficult to 
envisage ii within a ihrine of the kind discovered ar ^curyde^ 

Repos. 

The squareness in p!an of this simple shrine structure, aiid 
of the enclosing ditch, may well be thought of as an antecedent 
to the most common form of native Celtic temple a^ developed 
in more durable building material under Roman encourage' 
merits In these the essenual features area small square building, 
the shrine itself, or erifo, entered ihrmigh a single dootp and 
usually surrounded by a pottico or veranda. The whole stood, 
in at leiist some cases, wi^in a square enclosure. It is clear tJiar 
the wonhippers must have remained outside the building, but 
the portico provided a place to which the sacred conteuts^ 
itnages or symbolsi could be brought out for exposure and 
veneration.. The fact that the pomco runs round ail four sides 
of die shrine may suggest that its purpose was lor processions, 
and these w'onld doubtless have moved in a sunwise direction 
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About the building. Under die slitltcr of die portico roof miy 
well have Sit the men of sacred knowledge reciiing the ritual 
texts appropriate to each festival. From only one sire, and that 
rn Britain, at Heaihrow in Middlesex, is an explicit wooden 
prototype of die l^rc-'Roman Iron Age known for these square 
tcntplcs wltidi are not at the same time places of burial. This 
excavation which awaits fuU. publication will clearly be of the 
greatest itUeresT. 

It is in Caul that the Romano'Celtic temple, square, poly' 
gonol and round, is found in greatest number. Tlicy were 
erected in towns, at tlieimal springs, and ai many country 
places inelitding some hilbtops. At some, on original Pro- 
Roman tomb and sanctuary seems to have been conimemor-' 
oiffd, and it has been claimed that the special virtue of these 
temples Uy in the presence of a god, ot hero, ancestor to whom 
the local population were as dependants. Without pressing 
this view, it may be said that the Irish literary evidence all 
points to mbal god ancestors in the genealogies, and to the 
tombs of gods and monal heroes in field monuments recorded 
in topographical tradiiiotis. 

One further type of visible monument ro do widt cult must 
claim a brief notice. In Central Spain and in Northern Portugal, 
and generally associated with hilblbrts of Celuc, or partly 
Celtic, tribes, there arc found large stone sculptures of boors and 
bulb. The inspiration for these sculptures is probably Medi' 
tcrraDcan, but the purpose suited Ccldc needs, for these figutes 
seem to have had to do with the fmiliiy and prosperity of the 
herds, and tlie sculptures ore foutid sited tn. or overlooking, 
cattle enclosures beneath the actual citadels. In Northern 
Portugal there arc also sculptures of armed warriors, and these 
too would seem to have served os proteciivc forces. 

Perhaps the most spectacular, to oontemi-iotary cya, of Celtic 
sacred pbces were those where rested colkcuons of votive 
oilertngs exposed to full view in the open. Caesar tncniioiis 
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wcipons and other booiy heaped on Hio ground* and thes€ Lay 
unmolcsrcd and dedicated to the god of the conquering Bide in 
intcr^bal waHitc- Poscidomus^ who aUo travelled in Gaul in 
the fint century U qumed by Stribo on the great vodvc 
treasure of the Volcac Tectosages which was deposited in 
iacted enclosures and pools near Tolosa (Toolouse),. This 
treasure was pillaged by die Romms in 106 fl-C'.# and it is 
reported to have bcOT of unworked gold and silvei. Com which 
k would appear thax ingots of these metals had been nude up. 
The reference by PoscidonJus to sacred pools, which may 
also imply ruarshes or swamps, is of particular interest in view 
of a number of archaeological discoveries dut may best be 
interpreted as votive deposits. Within tlie Celtic Iron Age may 
principally be cued the imds from LpA Tene iuclf &ont Pott, 
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Aiiothcr uic 1)1 Switzerland, from Llyn Cerrig Bach in Angjc' 
vey, and from various sites in Scotland. There arc also many 
individual 6nds 6:0m pear bogs and livecs, that may be sits' 
peered of having been giiU ro die supcinaiuial, and in Nonltctn 
iiuropc, beyond the cdeciivc settlement of the Cells, there are 
some very renuikablc votive deposits of actual Celtic objects, 
wliich throw much hgiii on the whole matter. 

At La Tcnc, the great mass of objects, principally consisting 
of iron weapons and etjutpment, but including woodwork and 
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a complete wheel, lay in the peat a little oflshoTc in a. small bay 
which lies at the eastern end of the lake of Ncuchitel. Some 
human tlcglc tal remains were also found, and the piles of a 
jctty^likc construction which probably provided the platform 
from which the offerings were made. TTie discoveries at Port 
on die Nidau.'Bujcn canaJ* at the nonh«eastcm end of Lake 
Biel, came from die bed of an old river. Idax, too, the 
finds have been mainly weapons including spear^hcads, and 
swords, some of the latter displaying punch marks of master 
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swordsmithsj and ait of the finest <juaiity. The remams of a 
wooden structure was also deteaed at Port. 

In Aiiglesc)’i the Llyn Ceirlg Bach find, made in 1943, has 
thrown much light on the sources and compo&iiion of the 
objects in a laige votive deposit. The site had been an area of 
standing watcf t part of a la^, that was close to a rock shelf on 
die shore. From this vantage point bad been thrown numerous 
weapons, chariot fittings, slave chains, tools, and at least (bg' 
mcnis of cauldrons, trumpets, and pieces of fine bronze work 
decorated in die insular La Teme style, A Urge quantity of 
bones, rcprcscming ox, horse, sheep, pig and dog, were also 
found, and these appear to have been sacrificed anitnals rather 
than domestic refuse for which there was no other indication. 
The dating of the metal objects lies between die mid'sccond 
century B.c. and the mid^fiTSt century aJ), Although die 
circumstances of the find prohibited any direct observations, it 
seems probable diat the Llyn Cctrig Bach material rcpreseius a 
scries of offerings made over a period of time, but its discon^ 
tinuation in the mlddlrst century Is almost certainly to be 
related to the storming of Akna by Roman troops in di a.d. 
The finer pieces oflatcst date in die deposit, coming as they did 
from richer areas in Britain to the south'east, suggest the prc' 
seticc of anstocradc refugees, and dieir association with final 
rites to stem the ddc of calamity. 

Three much smaller collections of votive offerings, from 
die first ajid second centuries A,n„ come from Cailingwarh, 
Blackburn Mill, and Bekford, all in Soutliem Scotland. 
In the first two cases the objects had been placed in cauldrons, 
the ritual significance of whjch need hardly be sucssed again. 
The objects in all three hoards were mainly tools and equipment 
of both tuiive and Roman work, and many w'cre broken and 
woin out when deposited. The offering of defective objects, 
here and elsewhere, seems to have been quite in order as it was 
presumably the ‘essence^ of each piece, rather than its state of 
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comptcuon» ()u< was thought to count with (he supcniatuital. 

These thtec deposits arc of wide interest, as they were cteaHy 
single acts, and made tn water at places that were not habitually 
rcgaidcd as especially sacred fot such mcs> 
or single votive ofrccings only the splendid bronze shield 
in late insular La Tcne style &om the Tluiues at Battcisca, and 
the somewhat earlier shield and swe^d from the Lincoln^itc 
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Witltam, will be cited as objects most unlikely to have been 
maely lost overboard when crossing the river. 

The recovery of votive deposits from watetdogged sil» must 
depend to a Iwgc extent on geographical factors, cliangcs in 
water level, and the modem exploitation of peat. The practice 
of water or marsh depositions is known to remount to the Early 
Neolithic in Denmark where conditions for pteservauon have 
been paiticularly tvourable. The usage seems to luve been 
continuous throughout pagan times in the Teutonic North, 
but it is not unlikely that clsewhore in tians^Alpine Europe 
votive deposits were made from as early a beginning. 
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Sactcd pr<cinccs and voiivc oFciiitgs lead on to questions of 
human and atiimal sacrifice, and to the persons within the 
community who wete competent to petform the rites. 

It is iinfoitunately impossible to recapture the sequence of 
ceremonies appiopiiaic lor the various seasonal festivals, or for 
dioic more sporadic coniingcncles such as warfare, famine or 
disease. Tiie Classical notices ate too brief and vague, and the 
Irish literary sources beuay only indirect iiiformatiDn. In the 
liist case it svas too barbarous, and in the second, too heathen^ 
ish, a custom to merit detailed rccoUection. With regard to dte 
Irish seasonal festivals, it has been said that cattle were sacrificed 
at Btq)\ but there exists a more oblique and iniercsdiig 

reference to human sacrifice at Sanumu Tliis is contained in a 
story ofhow at this season a maiden was w'ooed at Bri £le by 
the men of Ireland, and that for each man that wooed, one of 
his people were slain, no one knowing who did the deed. Bri 
Etc was another name for Cruachain. the royal centre of 
Connacht, and it would appear dial the nature goddess's good' 
will was secured dirough the sacrifice of a man from each 
invoking community. The inference is that the king was 
amorous of the goddess. The secret dispatch of the victim, 
presumably by a weapon stab, recalls some royal dcatJts, and 
was doubdest a device in the hands of those in charge of the 
rites. Somewhat more general and fandful allusions to the 
sacrifice of children and beasts at Sdimifn arc to be found in die 
manuscripts. That these contain an ticmcni of ttuth is wv 
qucsuoiiabic, but they do not contribute to any closet under^ 
standing of the setting. 

One of the most important survivals in Irish mythology is 
a story concerning sacrifice to redress the misfortunes consequent 
upon an inauspidous alliaiiee between a king of Tara and a 
strange w'oman. The litual prescribed by die druids ts the 
sacrifice of the son of a sinless couple. The story goes on to 
relate the I^ulous circumstaticcs of bis discovery, but once he 
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has been brought lo and at the point of sacttHce, a supers 
lutural woman appears leading i cow which she liitccfs to be 
offered in sulastuiitton. This story has a remarkable parallel in 
Aryan tradition in India, strangly pointing to a cotnmon beri^ 
tage, bur its ritual inicrcsi also lies in its demonstradon of the 
kind of myth w'hich justilicd the substitution of animal for 
human victims. 

The same trend is found in a myth pTojEcied into an account 
of a battle that must have occuticd relatively late in IW 
Christian times. In this Cay, a people called the Ddsi overcome 
the people of Ossory as a result of a druid having allowed him- 
self to be slain in the form of a cow. Here origitul sacrifice of die 
most sacred category of human being was undertaken to ensure 
the outcome of the contest, but die cite had been amcLiorated 
by means of due magidan’s supposed shape-’sliihing prowess. 

It would be unwise to deduce that human ra.cri6ce had 
generally been abandoned ibt animal offerings amongst the 
Irish Celts, Perhaps it was only so in panic uUr ritual sit uations, 
or amon^t certain peoples; the evident tiiual deaths of kings 
will not ^ve been forgotten. The Classical cvidetiee for human 
victims in Caul and Britain is strong, and to the principle of 
these anenrion must now tutn. 

Caesar understood well the propmatory natutc of sacrifice 
amongist the Cauls, but of course theie was nothing exta^ 
ordinary in this custom in Caul, or in the wider Celtic 
donaain; it was only that the Celts had retained archaic praciices 
once al^> at home in Italy, as in Greece, hut now long out' 
moded. It appears that the most usual method of sacrifice was 
by a weapon wound, with the sprinkling of blood on saaed 
objects, os on altars and trees. This much noay be ijifcrred from 
Tacitus and Lucan, Th«c was too, the tAjtig of auspices 
by consultation of human entrails, but of peater interest are 
the reports of sacrifice by burning, drowning and hangiDg. 

In the first place, Cacar describes how some Gaulish tribes 


constructed colossi] images of wickerwork, filled them with 
living victims, and then set the whole thing alight. The 
vtcums W'crc said to have been prefb'ably malefactots, and it 
may be deduced that, whaicvcr the actual crimes, these were 
persons who had irinsgrcsscd dieir (ttual integrity. It does not 
appear that captives uken in battle were ofToed on these 
occasions. Tl'ie sacrifices in this tnannef appear to have been 
TO ensure tribal welirie, and may therefore be compared to the 
Irish scasojial festivals and the sacrifices that were conducted at 
them also. The w'ickerwork containers, whether or not It can 
be admitted that they look the form of human figures, recall the 
various Irish stories, some certainly mythological, of houses 
burnt down, and (he death of people, sometimes kings, 
w'ithin. 

These points bear on the well known rcfcrvnce to Teutaies, 
Taranis and Esus, by Lucan in the Pbartulia, and the early 
commentaries tliar have survived on the text ampliipng die 
information Lucan gives on these three Celtic gods. Here 
Taranis ts stated to have been propitiated by burning, while to 
Teutaies victims were droumed, and to Esus they wcie hanged. 
It will be KinetnbcKd that these three names may have been of 
general applicability m Gaulish tribal deities, and the rites 
may therefore have been appropriate to different occasions 
raihcr titan to different tribes. There is the possibility, too, that 
these three ntodcs symbolized the elements of eanh or vegetation 
(Esus: hanging), fire (Taranis: burning}, and water (Teutaies: 
drowning}. The drowning sacrifice is depicted on one of the 
patiels of the great stiver basin from Gundesirup in Denmark, 
itself a votive ofiCTing in a peat bog, but in tnanuf^urc of 
Celtic origin, dating probably from the first century b.c., and 
coming from the Celts settled along the middle Danube rather 
than from the Cauls. Tlte hanging sacrifice to Esus is patrt^ 
culirly incrtcstiitg widt its inference for sacred iren, but also 
because tliis site was practised in honour of Othin, die great 
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magician god of ihe Tcuionic barbaiiin wattiof aiisiocracy, 
wbo« cuIj was ccturcd in Sweden, and who even may have 
had a Celtic origin. 

The practiuoners of magic and ritusd must foim the subject hiAciciAMs 
oftlte ft rul pages ofthischapicr, and qfibcscthcchicfamnngst anhsaces 
the Celts were die druids. It is perhaps uimctcssary to say diai 
despite the romantic fictions of recent centuries, and the mocb 
'druidic* organizations that still spring up fiom time to time, 
there is absolutely no continuity or rtbiion with die druids of 
antiquity. Nor U there any necessity to evoke wonder, ot 
mystery, in accounting for tbc ancient druids who, in the light 
of modem studies in comparati ve religion, are found to take a 
natural place itt a welbdcfiiied socicvrcligious category common 
to several, if not at one rime ail, of the peoples possessing Indo-- 
European languages and insriiutions. Of these the most out/ 
standing example ate the Brahmins who have continued in 
existence in Hindu society since the Aryan itivasions of 
Norditrn India in die mid' or lare'sccond millennium s.c, 

The Brahmins have, of course, for long formed an hereditary 
caste, but this seems to have been a development subsequenr 
to Uolarion in India, wdiile, amongst the Celts, tlie druids pre/ 
served the more archaic organization in forming a class reermted 
from children of the warrior aristocracy. Anterior to the 
jiamittes and poiuijicts at Rome, there is some evidence for a 
timiloi category of sacred person amongst the Italic peoples, 
but the dcS'clopment of Rome under Mediterranean influence 
to a great urban state transformed the primitive instiluiions. 

The word druid as used in modern European languages is 
derived from conrinenta] Ccliic ihrou^t Creek and Latin 
texts. Caesar for instance writes of ^raiiis, and Cicero of 
iriiidiit. Tltesc, of course, are Latinized forms in the plural. 

In the surviving insulai Celtic languages, driff (sing.) druji 
(plur.) arc fortris of the same word from Old Irish texts, Dryu' 
is the Welsh equivalent in tlic singular. Druid, as a word, is 
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conjidetcd to dciivc fram roots mcatutig ^loiowlcdg? of the 
oak*, or possibly 'grear, or deep, knowledge*. Pliny coropornl 
lilt word (o die Greek one for an oak tree, and seems lo imply 
til at its connection with oak was intended. Tile connection 
between the dmids and the oak ts indeed explicit in Phny s 
account of the cutting of mistletoe from an oak nee by the 
druids, and the accompanying sacti€cc of bulb, it i$ unibt' 
tunately unknown if this rite was connected with a tribal 
festival and for what purpose it was carried out. The oak 
groves at Olympia may also have been in Pliny's mind, and 
these cctiainly appear to liavc been a surviving tndo'Eutopcan 
element ill GtCck cult comp.irablc to the Celtic sacred woods, 
mote panicuJarly widt the oak sanctuary (Omnemrl'an) of die 
Galatians. If the oak, principally but not exclusively amongst 
utes, was die symbol of deity, ‘knowledge of the oak’ would be 
apposite for those who mediated with the supernaiuraL 
Tlte essence of druidic knowledge of the supcinattnal is 
made dearer by a consideration of the titles of other Celtic 
learned magicians, although it is impossible to draw any teal 
dbtinedon between their fnncuons. In addition to druids and 
bards, Strabo mendons and this word is cognate with the 
Irish/drl}j (siiig.:/a/tl)). These words spring from a rout meaning 
'inspired' oi 'ecstatic*, and dience prophet and poet. Another 
Irish term, and one diai became most prominent in Early 
Christian times, was tliat of/ft (piiir,: ffiJ). This originally 
meant ‘seer*, but became the most usual word for poet in the 
sense of the learned court eulogist and remembrancer. It wai in 
the ability ‘to see* die invisible, to obtain prior knowledge, thar 
the power of the magician was considered mainly to have lain. 
Knowledge was a matter of teeing, as the philology of the 
Irish words show, and dus again was achieved through 
trances, frenzies or srlmulatcd inspiration of some kind. 

One of die most interesting examples of trance is in an 
accanin of ihe choosing of a new king at Tara when a bull was 
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killed^ and A dmid gorged on its fleshy The druid then ^ in a 
trance whUc incauurions were recited over Kimn aJid on 
recovery he was able to prognosdcace the dkdngukhing cir^ 
cumitanccs of die rightful clairrunt^s approach to Tara- 
This rite was known as "bull dream'. Frcfizy» trance, 

and shapc/shlfiing* all poini to some generic connection be> 
tween die Celtic magiciaji, of w'hatcver name, and the shaman 
of die Northern liorasiatic zone. It is not at all unlikely that this 
aspect rcmounis to the early period of coitucts over die Pontic 
steppes. 

Although several Classical wTitm credk the druids with 
being phiLosophers, it is difficult to Snd any evidence that a^ a 
body dity indulged tn any speculative thought^ or taught an 
ethical code beyond anything that could be comprehended in 
ootrect ritual beluviour* Divitlacus, die druid friend of Caesai 
and Ciccroi can hardly be taken as other than an exception, 
and it k only to be expected that such exceptional druids, who 
were brought into contact with MeditenarLean life, and Qreck 
diought^ would have developed tzitcUeciual realms very 
different from their up>courury cousins. That the druids had 
views on die nature of an aficr-'life is nothing remarkable in 
face of the great wxight ofarcliacological evidence, from Celtic 
graves, showing the solicitude for a continued existence in 
providing weapons, oriumcits and Joodt for die jottmey, if 
nor for tlie feast at the other end* 

The preeminence of the druids in Celtic society is not in 
doubt from what Caesar, and others, say about their dudes as 
arbitratois, no less than magicbuis, and in frcLind their status 
IS bc$i illustiatcd by the fact that a king inigh; not speak uniil 
Ids dmid had first expressed himself. The Irish evidence in^- 
dicates ihat druids bore arms and were householders. Caesar 
suggests otherwise, so far as fighting is concerned^ for the 
Gaulish dmidi, hut these and many ctlie: aspects cannot be 
pursued here. In conclusion something tnust be satd about 
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one of tht more tnsiructlve and signilicaiu tucures ot Celtic 
learni ng, the transmisston of oral Utcraiurc. 

The modem world U so dependem on writicn inrornudon 
(bat it is perhaps diflicult for many people to envisage any other 
means of consers'ing knowledge, or a national liicractirc. At 
hnt it might seem impotiiblc thai long texts, whatever tlic 
content, could be accurately retained in tl« memory, and 
transmitted from one generation to another. This in fact was 
the ancient practice amongst the Indo-European peoples lying 
beyond die bounds of the city civiliaaiiom where writing Erst 
came into use. The survival to modem times of die traditional 
Brahmtnical schools in India clearly demonstrates how otal 
learning is carried on, and, by example, amplifies much that 
can be Icaint of die parallel tradition amongst the Celts. 

The mechanism of oral learning is largely that of continuous 
repetition by chanting simple rhythmical verse or allitcrauvc 
prose forms. Heic again, the rhyditn may induce a semi'' 
ecstatic state, and, over yean, a great body of received texts can 
be absoibed. To this may be added the sacred nature of all 
leamltig in the ancient world, the widely held concept of merit 
in accurate recitation, and the magical penaldcs with which 
departures from the true itadltiDii were fraught. All these 
aspects are wdl seen in both the Indian and Celtic traditions, 
and they nuke sense of Caesar's description of the training of 
the druids’ pupils in many verses over many years. Caesar, of 
course, misundmiood die reason why the druids did not use 
writing for their teaming, it was not Just a matter of maintain¬ 
ing secrecy, but because writing liad not the necessary ritual 
acceptance. It was not hallowed by ancient usage. 

Oral learning tends also to great conservatism in language so 
111.11 the everyday spoken language glows farther away from the 
learned tongue. The most outstanding example of this in the 
comparative field is die language of the Vedic hymns which is 
earlier than the Sanskrit in which the commenuuies on them 
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came t9 be taught. Sansktk jti turn became a Language only of 
the leameci. Tli^c texts were pressed over millcntiia in India, 
and did not begin to be wriiten down until the eighiccmb 
century when some Brahmins broke with tndJdon and dictated 
them to Huiopeans. Titc same general situation existed amongst 
the Celts, and in Ireland it was only very gradually that oral 
[earning lost its position before the rising ptcsiigc of the moius' 
tic scriptoria. It is now impossible to tell t^ow archaic the 
language of the purely pagan oral texts may have been, but the 
links in ciiual terminology, as well as the mythological content, 
of what survived presumes a similar situation to that tlteii 
developing in India. 

Next to sacred litciarute, the myths, charms and incantations 
generally that would have been the spoken accompaniment of 
druidic practice, the most carefully conserved knowledge would 
have been that of law. It is parucubrly in this br.tnch tliat the 
surviving Irish material Is most archaic in languagje, and 
abundant in mformation on early institutions, but here only 
will be cmpltasized the noimal acceptance of the onl cmbodi" 
mrnt as in the quotation horn tltc great law compilation 
Soitbif Mit^ 'the joint memory of the ancients, the transmission 
from one cat to another, the chanting of dtc poets'. So too, in 
citing precedents Itom the oldest sources, tlte passage is rclctred 
to as having been sung or recited. Hcie the iriflwnj comes closest 
to the fiu and it would seem that the former term designates 
but a specialist growth of d^e learned poetic order. 

There can be little doubt that the oral learning of the con^ 
rincntal Celts would have Included epic literature and geneo/' 
logy, as well, naturally, as the eulogistic verse which is vouched 
for in Classical writers as being the special function of the bards. 

These categories can, however, now only be found within the 
insular compass of the surviving Irish and Welsh literatures, 
although, in form and style, they can be lecogiuaed as springing 
from the common Indo.'Europeait heritage. 
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Chaptek IV 

The Celtic Survival 

T ilt Celts have been surveyed in gener^ ^ to 
their forimiion as a nadon. thdr mode of life and tlactr 
atumde \o die supertuturaL This find diapitt mast have 
largely to do with their diuppeatance, and with their legacy 
to Posti^Roman^ and Mtdicvd^ Europe tlirough the emergence 
of those smaller nations, on the north^'westetn pcripbcryi who 
may be acknowledged as CcUlc in their retention of the 
ancient language and insdiudons* but to whom the name Celt 
can no [onger be applied in any proper hisroncai sense. Tliese 
w(^e the peoples of Ireland, and of Northern and Western 
Britain, and sottic ofiitc nimes used ofthetiv such as Gael, Pictp 
Scot and Welsh, must be considered briefly on account of 
many popular misconceptioris, 

ciMDRt AND vinual poHdcaJ oblivion of the CcltSp all but those in 

teutohes Jidand, through the expansion of the Roman Empicep has 
already been indicated in the fint cbaptcTp but the <|ucscion now 
primarily concerns the northem and eascern barbarianSp ncigh’^ 
hours of the continental Celss* who were cvemually to over-^ 
whelm the Empire^ and bring about a complete reorganization 
of European poliacal geography. For the present purpose a 
beginning muse be made witli certain events in tlte late second 
century BX. which already foteshadowed the disruptions to 
come. In ir^ o.c,p a Roman army sent to support die Celtic 
luiigdom of Noricum in the Eastern Alps, against northern 
invaders, suffered defeaL The invaders were known by the 
name of CiinW, and lata evidence suggests that the bearm of 
this name came Eom Jutland, although ihcir ranks had 
probably been considerably augmented on their way soutiv 
wards. It would seem that they had followed the anciem 
transconaiicnul route by way of tlic Elbe to Buhemia, and 
thence to tlie Middle Danube, and the Easicin Alps. In 
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Bohenu'^ tii«y had irrupted upon rhai long<subU5hed Cddc 
people the Boll, who cafL'er had conmbuted to the Gaulish 
setdement of Northern Italy, and who were now to send 
migants seeking security in the west towards, and eventually 
beyond, die Rhine. 

During the Ibllowing years the Ciinbri were engaged tn 
loaming dirough Celtic lands from Norieum as far as the 
Seine and the Rlifine. They had been joined mcansvhile by a 
people called the Teufow; who were possibly, but not ccitainly, 
of northetti origin, and the contbined forces, in loS and 105 
S.C,, inflicted other dclbts on Roman aims, bm now in 
Southern Caul. After further extensive raiding in Caul, and 
even beyo nd dw western end of the Pytences, the raiders were 
tinally eltminitcd by Roman forces ar Aqua Sextiae (Aix^rv 
Provence) in loa S.C., and at Vcicellae (Vcrcelli) in tor B.C. 

It is imponaiit Co forego any hasty ethnological deduct! am 
about the Cimbri on (he basts of their geographical starting-' 
point. The personal names of their leaders, such as are known, 
arc all purely Celtic, and passages from Diodorus, Strabo, and 
Pliny could all be taken as showing that the Cimbii spoke a 
Celtic language. The name Teutones itself is a Larin form of 
the Celtic word meaning ‘people*, ^ already met in the Irish 
tuath, and in the Caiilish ddty name Tcuiaies, 

Tlie next suge is Caesafs record ilial in his rime, half a 
century after the defeat of tlic Cimbri and Teutones, the 
Bclgac, that warlike confederation of tribes in North.-eastmi 
Gaul, remembered with pride riiat they alone of the Gauh had 
successfully beaten off the invaders: but Caesar ako learnt that 
the Bdgae, in cailicr lima, had themselves come from beyond 
the Rhine, and that they ascribed their martial superiority to 
their origins in Germania. The imponani Celtic tribe ceoticd 
on die MoscUe, the Ttev^ were iho known to Caesar as 
having had ‘Germanic* origins, but (hey were not of course 
part of the Bclgic confederation. M^ern orchacol^cal 
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research supports tradition it) both cases as to the Rhenine, or 
itanS'Rhcnine^ origini of these peoples. 

It is next important, and rcvcahng, to consider the names 
CefitfMtit and Cermani. The latter word, according to 
Athenarus, was known to Poscidotiius, at the end of the 
second century’ B.c, An earlier, but less well founded, occinr^ 
ence might be claimed in the entry for the battle of Clasdum, 
222 B.C., as seen in die fragmaiiary iiisciiptian from die 
Atti Tffumplxslk at Rome. The existing itisciiption U, how' 
ever, much later than die event, and the inclusion of the name 
Cermani, along with the well vouched/for Insubrcs, is likely 
to be no more than a learned interpolation of the first century 
A.D. It is along the Rliinc that the use of the name Cennani is 
really important, and the arcbaeologicaf evidence lor Celtic 
sctilcmeiu cast of that river, togcdicr with the Celtic lopO' 
graphical names that survive as ^ east as the Weicr, and even 
the Elbe, combine with the observed charaaeristics of the 
flcigac and tlie Tres'cri, to suggest that Germani was originally 
a Celtic iribal name which perhaps, in former days, had 
achiin/cd a suzerain position. In Caesar's time it is clear that 
tire name was used indiscriminately for any inttndets coming 
imo Caul from across the Rlune. but a source from the end of 
the first century a.c.* throws some funber light on the mauei. 
Dionysius of Haheamassus, inhts ^ttr/fHrriVi,dcseiibmg 

Gduca, says iliat the part lying beyond the Rhine, stretching 
towards Scythia and Thrace, as far as the Hcrcynian Forest, is 
called Germania. Though this statcmeni docs not agiee with 
the situatlou in liis own time, it does accord well widt the othet 
indications already mentioned, and it can be seen how, from 
the point of snew of the CauU, a geographicaJ connotation 
w ould have been csiablisiicd so that, by die Ent century fl.C„ 
any people ciimmg west across the Rhine, whether refugee 
Cells, or predatory stiangm of still more remote origins, would 
naturally be dubbed *Cc3tnans’. 
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in this coimecuon^ one fuithcr point must be imdt. Unlike 
the Cells tlicmsclvcs^ whose name lia<l been known from one 
end of Eucope to the otlicr;^ nciLhci the Cioibri ind Tcutones* 
on the one bind, nor the Suevi* and their assodaies under 
Aiiovistus^ on the odrer, ate known to have possessed* or to 
have claimed any suptf>mbal» or naiional name* although 
Sutvi did come to have a very wide usage. In calling these 
people 'Gcrmacis* or *Gctmaoic\ a name given by othcrSi not 
by themselves^ is employed. The only aitemative, and one 
which for clarity is prcfcirol in tltcsc pages, k to call a!l the 
non^Cehic [ntrudtxs of this period Temonic, Thii word in 
English is of academic origini but it Is at least cognate with die 
nadve itself derived &om meaning ‘people 

widiin ihc philological family of ^Tcutooic^ huiguagcs. These 
words derivCp needless to say, ffom ihe same IndivEuropcan 
root as the Celtic examples already dteiL 
It IS with Catsars encounter with Ariovlstus and Ids horde 
that tlic fint clear evidence for Tcutoiuc^speaking peoples 
comes to lightp ttu it is aho entain diat a Urge body of diis 
horde consisted of displaced Celtic tribeSt more bar baric than 
their couritu long settled in Gauh as well as of tribes who can 
only be deieribcd as partly Celtic and partly Teutonic. This is 
only reasonable when one considcfs what tlie nature of rural 
barbarian Europe is likely to have been* There must liave been 
a d^ading off of cultur^k linguistic and pollrical arfihations 
ftom one major natural tegiou to anodier, and the process must 
go back to a time when there could be dciined neiEhcr Cdt 
not "Teuton’ but only lones of "Old Europcam*. 

It is* thatfoTC* an Illusion to think that there can luvc 
been any fundamental di(Terence, or antagonisnip between 
the Cehic>spcaking. and die Ttuionic^pcakiug peoples of 
Germania as such- The gradations of inccrpcneiradon in aU 
aspects of yfe^ and the tribal pohttcs revealed by Cacs^, and 
later by TicJiuSt show how various die comhinations of 
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jnicrcst could be. Tacitus, Indeed, expresses lelicfitiat so much 
imcrnecinc barbarian warfare expended energies that woutd 
otherwise have been turned against the Roman armies. 

The trans/Rheninc aggressors of the first centuries B.c. and 

A. D. represent but an early phase in a movement that involved 
an ever-increasing element of Teutonic-speaking peoples as 
they pressed forward from their earlier homelands that had 
Iain eastwards of the 0 bc. They had been the bidden cause of 
the whole series of displacements, but It was not until the over¬ 
running of the Western Empire in die fifth century a.d., that 
they merged into die full view of history. They then appeared 
as the Vandals, Goths, Franks, Saxons and others, with whom 
medieval and modern European Iiistory is dircaty linked. 

Bclbrc going on to consider the Celtic term m iis of the fifth 
century, and of subsequent times, some fuithcr note must be 
taken of the early period of relations between the Celts and their 
Teutonic-Speaking ncJghbouis. The itianial and cultural 
ascendancy of die Celts from die fifth to the second centuries 

B. C., manifesr uchaeologicaUy In the La Tcnc culture, excited 
a gicac influence on the remoter barbarians, lying to die north 
and east. This is shown not only in La T^tie imports, but more 
gciicrally by imitatioiis of La Tcne metal and ceramic types. 
Celtic craftsmen also seem to have continued at work in areas of 
Ccrtnal Europe after the decline of Ccidc power. There is no 
way of recognizing ihc cultural intcrpenetiadons brought 
about by dynastic alliances, or by tnillraty adventures, although 
these must have played their part, and in this connection it is at 
least rei^kable, in regard to the Cimbri, that some of the 
finest pieces of Cdtic craftsmanship Itave been found in 
Denmark. 

It ts wofih tnendoning, however briefly, four of these finds. 
The earliest is that from Hjoitspring, on die island of AU, 
whac a large number of wooden shields of the long Celtic 
tyP'i together with iron spear-heads still mounted oa thdi 
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wooden sIvtfES, uid other weapons, were found with the 
remains of a Urge wooden boat, and animal honca. The 
deposit was preserved under peat, and hid originally Urn in a 
small pool In the centre of a bog. Tins seems certainly to have 
been a vodve deposit , and may date to the late third century &.C. 

To about the same date belongs the gieic bronze cauldron 
found m recent years at Brd, near Horsens, in Eastern Jutland. 
It liad been placed, in fragments, in a small pit in the ground, 
atid again must be regarded as a votive deposit, being un/ 
associated with any evidence for sepulchral or habttational 
purposes. This great bronze vessel had a capacity of about one 
hundred and iliiny gallons, but its most remarkable features 
were the sciies of ornamental ox heads projecting below the 
rim, and the owbmask plastic ornament in the La Tine style 
which covered the attach merits for the pair of ting handles. 
The Bd cauldron seems most likdy to have been a product of 
Celtic ciaftsmanship from the Bohemian'Moravian region, 
and its transport was most likely by way of the Elbe, 

To the lirst century B.C. belong the pair of beautifully made 
Ibur-'wheeled caits found dismantled in a peat deposit at 
Dcjbjctg, in Western Jutland. These had originally been 
placed on a patch of dry ground in the middle of the bog, and 
had been surrounded, in at least one case, by a fence. The 
dcUcatc W'orkmanship of the two carts, and ihcir metal fittings, 
which include Celtic face masb, proclaim tliese veliiclcs as 
imports from the south, probably from Caul. 

The most curious of all Celtic impons to Denmaik is the 
great silver bowl found at Gundestrup in Kimmeiknd. The 
vessd had been dismembered into its component plates, and 
apparently laid on the open surface of a peat bog in which it 
had eventually become absorbed. The interior of the base, and 
both inna and outer faces of the walls of the bowl ate decorated 
in high relief with mythological scenes and figures, the oujority 
of which can be compared in subject to Celtic iconography in 
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Gaul, or to mythological allusions in Irish liieraiutt Watriots 
att seen wuiing hrcfte^ and the Celtic long slaield, and the 
cornyX, or tiumptrt, are in evidence. The basal rcUrf shows the 
slaying of a bull, and dtis has recently been imerpreted as of 
Aiithraic inspiration, Hovs'cver this may be, there are stylistic 
aspects of the animals, and exodc creatures, such as gr^am, 
and the elitplianr, which, together with die unusualncss of the 
metal employed, point to a Middle Danuhian origin for the 
Cundestrup bowl, It may nor be iirelevam that a Celtic tribe 
in that region, the Scoidistae, arc rtponed by Athenaeus as 
v-altiing silver above gold. All these valuable objects from 
Denmark w-cre intentionally placed in peat bogs or buiicd, and 
so resigned from human use. They do not, however, give the 
impression of being merely votive trophies from the loot of 
returning raiders. The Hjotispring deposit might more possibly 
be so explained, but there ate difhciilttcs in view of the nerthern 
ry'pc of the boat, and some doubt must exist as to whether the 
shields arc of genuine Celtic manufacture, or a Incal outcome 
of the presuge of Celtic arms. 

In spheres othet than material culture, the Celtic contri' 
bution to a higher barbarism beyond die successive nvet 
frontiers, from the Hlbc to the llhinc, was lioubdcss imponiin, 
but there arc eonsidcfablc difficultitt in demonstrating this 
proposition. The quite numerous Celtic and Teutonic 
piuallels that can be discerned in cult and mythology, in die 
essentials of soda! sttuciurt, and in a Urge common voca* 
bulaty, are all things that may as reasonably luve been derived 
from a common ancestral source as be boTiowungs the one from 
the other. The Lands around the Western Baltic Itad also 
received strong Umlield influences, notfrom the North Alpine 
tone, but from a more easterly centre, and the crenuuon titc, 
with ad its possible ritual and social implicarions, was well 
established in the north by the opening of the lao millennium 
B.c. In due time, too, the presence ofHailstatt iron swords, and 
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bTon;cc hortC'gcar, haj to be iccounted for m ibe DzLmsIi 
islands, in Sotidicm Sweden, jod in Notthctii Cennany. These 
faaon, together with (Itc philological unceminiics, suggest 
that prioi to die time of Celtic ascendancy, nuiufest in the La 
Tene cutiurc, at Icsist some dements atnongst die Teutonics 
spealdtig peoples isxre likely lo have held a cctfain skated 
heritage with the Celts. 

Probably one of the most substantial Celtic contributions to 
gflatft of cult amongst the Teutonic peoples was the passing on 
of the idea of the built temple. Tacitus makes mention of the 
sacred groves and woods of (he Cermans. and this is wUu one 
would expect of tranvRhcnine dwellers up to his time. Ic was 
with tlte rapid adaption of the RomantvCeltic temple in 
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Ronun-jicld toriiory, ihai the w*y was progressively opened 
for it to be uten over in wooden form by the unsubdued 
barbarians; from dtese beginnings arose the massive sttucturesj 
as ai Uppsala and elsewhere, that became such a feature of 
northern hcaihenisin down to the Chiistiin conversions. 

k is from Tacitus, also, thai comes knowledge of Veleda, 
described as the prophetess and tnsplTation of the Bnicteri, a 
tmns/Rlicnine tribe tliat took parr in dte Revoh of Civilis 
(aj). Vdeda is a Celtic word implying the function 

of seeress, but it seems most likely that the Bructeri were one of 
tlie old trans^RJicoinc Ccldc tribes, Germans in that sense, 
rather than a Tcutomc^peaking people with a borrowed title 
for their otacle. 

In a sun'cy such as this, a discussion of the philology of the 
few certain loan words Jiom Celtic in Teutonic w'ould be out 
of place. It must suffice to say that the two most important, of 
which the modem Cerman mtb, and iitut are the descendants, 
suggest the Row of inRucncc in matters social and poUdcal. 
Finally, it is well always to bear in nutid Strabo * comment that 
the Cerinans wae very like what the Cauls had been before the 
corrupting influence of Roman urbanisin, and to consider his 
testimony on the very mixed nature of the migrating peoples of 
Middle Europe, even amongst the Suevt, witl» dtdr waggoiv 
dwelling element, and occurrence of Ccldc personal names. 

A farewell must now be said to the true Celts ofandquity, 
and airenuon turned to what may be described as their success 
sof peoples, In the first place, there can be no doubt thar die 
mass of the population in Gaul down to the collapse of 
the Western Empire, in the RRh century, continued to be the 
descendants of the Celtic tribes men. Even die subsequent 
Teutonic inroads, by Vandals, Visigoihs and Franks, were 
transitory, and did not alter the essential composition of the 
populace. The Franlcs certainly gave die country a new name, 
and a changed poUdcal odentation, but if die French people 
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derive in gr»ier pan from a Celtic ancwiy, their heritage had 
become that of a civilized Roman province, its strength lying 
in the contmuiiy of Latin learning and speech, in Cbiisdanit)', 
and ill concepu of civil government. 

It has been, ofcouise, in the peiiphnal isbnds of the north/ 
west, in Bticaui and Ireland, rhji the archaic heritage of the 
Celts has remained a direct factor of language and narionality 
throughout liisrorlcal dmu. Apart from the great interest of this 
legacy from die point of view of knowledge of the past, there 
have been, and ate, political and romantic alfiliations with their 
none too accurate concepts as to what is, or is not Celtic. 

These ktrer aspeas need not be mentioned agah), but it is 
w'onh while to consider briefly the general course of events in 
the islands, especially In Britain, between the hist and sixth 
centuries a.d. it was within this span of ecnturics that emerged 
the pattern in Unguisuc and political geography, and of literary 
heritage, that gives complexion to the modem scene. 

The stages of the Roman conquest of Britain, and the for/ houa-v 

tunes of the noithcm froniicr, whether between the Forth and bujtai.v 

Clyde (the Antonine Wall), or between the Tyne and Solway 
(Hadrian’s Wall), are not hac dhecUy relevant. Wliar is 
necessary is to note the areas, and peoples, even dynasties, and 
personalities, tliat chieBy contributed to the continuity of the 
Celtic mode of life, and to shaping the newer, and smaller, 
nationalities of Post/Roman times. Undoubtedly, for the period 
of Roman conquest following the Claudian invasion, die 
most potent influence on the naave side was the Belgic dynasty 
of the Caiuvellauni, the house of Cunobclinus. Dispossessed 
as they were from their southern and eastern territories, it was 
they, personified in the figure of Caratacus, who carried die 
will to resist amongst the noti/Bclgic tribes in the w est, even to 
the Silures and Oidoviccs, In modem Wales, and who then 
sought to continue the opposition with the aid of Biigandan 
tribesmen from near the Pen nines. Caratacus w'as betrayed 
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by Canimartdiu, the Brigamian quceni herself perhaps of 
Bclgic siockt buc m the western mntintaia fiutnesset, the 
archaeological evidence for refugee Belgic households is srrortg, 
and is witnessed by such ob|ects of fine craitsmanslup as the 
Tcaw.ifyiiydd ranJurd, the Capel Gartnoti firc'dog, and the 
nuineraus pieces of Bclgic mcral'Work &om the Uyn Cerrig 
peat find. It is nor, diets, perhaps so surprising that there seems 
to have survived in WJes, to the Middle Ages, a learned 
tradition of the genealogy of (he Caiuvellaunian royal house. 

The fate of the tribes in West Britain, lyii^ in mountainous 
country' beyond the nwr lines of Sevctii and Dec, was that of 
close miUiaiy supcrvlsinn, iiiumeUoraicd by the development of 
towns and civic instirutiom such as largely camcabout through^ 
out Lowland Britain. The hilbfents were dcscitcd, in some 
cases dismanded, and the great legionary fortresses of Chester 
and Cacrletin stood watch on dtber Hank. If Celtic tradition 
waned thrtmgh the processes of Romankarion in the casron 
and southern areas nf civil government in Britain, it must also 
have suficted through the dismpuon and impoverishment of 
tribal lift amongst the hill people of th e west. The aristocracy, 
and men ctf learning in particular, could find no abiding place 
in the adverse condiuons of Roman military occupation, and 
this must be the principal reason why it is that the bulk of the 
oldest strata of surviving Welsh traction stems not from the 
indigenous West British tribes, but from other Celtic sources 
implanted in geographical Wales on the dectine of Roman 
military strength. 

These new Celtic infusions came liotn Ireland, in die form 
of settler]:, and plunderers, and ftom Noiihcm Britain in the 
form of an intentional colonization, probably brought abour 
as A piece of Roman defensive policy. 

From as eaily as die late tliird century, Irish seulements had 
taken place in South-^est Wales, and perhaps as £ir cast as the 
Severn csruaiy, as the worship of Kodens at Lydncy would 
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suggcu. In Sou[lv>w«x Wales, iliese coloiusu, who in Ireland 
were known by tlie tume Dili, occupied the old British tcibai 
area of the Dcmetae, and it is from this latter word that the 
regional name Dyfed, stilt widely used, descends. As aichaeo' 
logy allows slight trace of Koimn acu\rtry west of the Towy, 
and of Carmanhen (Martdutium), it may be that the Demetae 
were a client tribe, hosulc to the Silurcs, and thererore not 
necessitating Roman military occupation, Wliat the relariort' 
ships of the Dcmetae and the Desi can have been is nnknowni, 
but the laci that these Irishmen established a dynasty in Dyfed 
tltat lasted same Hve centuries, and that they contributed much 
to subsequent Welsh literature, suggests that their eoloinzarioa 
was not Just a plain invasion. Odtet considerations in this 
direction will also appear. 

In Nonlicm Wales the situation was rather diiTercin, Hcicihc 
Irish plundered, and attempted scttlcmtut, in a tract of territory 
that had remained a military area since the campaigns of 
Agricola, and here, too, die Irish woe of a dliTctcnt stock &om 
those in Dyfed. The phitoli^ of the nairhcni regional name 
Gwyntdd, (ogether wills telaicd evidence, shows tliat these Irish 
were of the people known Jn Iteland as Fiftif, a most powerful 
and expamiom'st clcmmt in Middle trelaiid during the cen^ 
turies in quesuon. It may not, indeed, be litogedicr irrelevant 
that it IiaJ been oppression by a dynasty of ihc FenI that had 
caused the iiiiiial migrauon of the Deu Irom die centre to the 
south of Ireland, and of their subsequent, at least pamal, 
movement overseas. There can have been no love lost between 
ilicsc two peoples, and dtu may be in some way tellecicd in the 
apparent difference of Roman reaction. 

By contrast vrith die course of affairs in Dyfed, ibe Irish in 
the oord)/wcst were dispossessed; their memorial being hnic 
more tiian die survival of theit name in its British form. This 
dispossession was brought about by the allocation of the dis^ 
pitied tetri tory to a colony ffom a notthem British tribe of 
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dcpetidabk fighung qudmes. This cm bc« be otpLiified by 
the known practice, on other Roman frontiers in Entope, 
where an element of a fricndlyt but strong, tribe was given Land 
on another frontier in ictum for its defence from external 
onslaught In this case, subsequent Welsh tradition, and tlic 
philology of proper names, show that the Vsts^ini (Welsh: 

wlixae Iwmeknd lay roughly between the Tyne and 
the Forth, were induced to send a substantial colony to Norths' 
western Wales, The exact date of the movement b disputed, 
but it must lie about the turn of the fourth and Kfrh centuries. 
These were the Sons of Cunedda, and from them descended 
nearly oU the regal houses of Early Medieval Wales. For the 
continuity of die British tongue, its forms of htetaiute and 
traditional learning, the tnigraiion of the Sons of Cunedda was 
of crucial importance. Here was a Briush people wiiose Celtic 
social structure, and inheritance gcncralty, had remained intact, 
whe^ polities lay in rhe Roman interest, hut whose outlying 
northern frontier position had removed them from the seduo 
lions of Roman proviiidalism. 

So much for the repeoplcmcnt of Wales before the collapse 
of all Roman lulc. But as the name 'Wales* has been used in a 
geographical context, this is a convenient point at winch to 
explain its dertvauon. Welsh, and Walts, arc words of 
Tcutonie origin, thdr toot having been brought over by the 
English in the fifth century. It is a curious chance chat the 
Atjglo/Saxon word Watat, indicaiitig 'strangers*, and then 
specifically 'Britons', may have derived, long previously, from 
contact in Middle Europe between die grur Celtic tribe, dte 
I'plwf, and Tcutonic'Spcaking peoples. The Teutonic peoples 
then seem to have u$^ thdr version of ihis Celtic name 
indiscriminately for strangers, although, as they pressed west.- 
wards, these continued to be mainly Celts. 

The Votadini, and other British tribes lying nordi of 
Hadrian's Wall, who lud become tribuLuies of Rome, had 
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noi done so for lave bur for expediency, North of tbcm agjiii, 
in tlic tetritory beyond the Fortlt and Clyde, dwelt hostile 
peoples against whom they lequired Roman support. AgticoUfs 
campaigns ihtoughout all this region had discovered a hard 
core of resistance amongse the CalidsitiL Later, the Anioiiinc 
dclmce system had proved untenable against them, and 
recourse was had to die recognition of autonomons British 
tribes, as in the case of the V otadim, to provide a buffer zone. 
The ddVeiencc bctw'ccit the British tribe, living south of the 
Forth and Clyde, and the Caledonians, living to the norrh, is 
Tcdcctcd archaeologically In contiasting types of hilhrott, 
aldiough very little other iiiatcna] is as yet forthcoming. 
Tacitus makes an interesting comment diat the Caledonians 
U'Cie chaiactcri^cd by reddish liair and Urge size, and he coitV' 
pares them to the Cermam, prsumably of die Celdc son. This 
may be a factor in determining thdr origins, but their massive 
liiU.'foTCS, with stone and timber construction, would rather 
suggest a more immcdtale western staiting/point, farther south 
along the coastlands of Britain. This, however, much depends 
on the dace of their arrival in Scotland, and die present view 
tends to a period not earlier than ihc micLfirs! ceniury a.C. 

It may be considered a working hypothesis dut in the 
generally disturbed times of the fitst centuries 0,C, and a.d,, the 
Caledonian tribes had been able to choose the best region of 
Scotland in W'htcb to sente while, at a slightly Uter date, the 
British tribes, moving (tom south of the Cheviot, and the scA' 
faring migrants who built the brochs and wheehhouses, along 
the nonh^westem and noithcTii coasts and islands, had to be 
content with secoud'bcst. It may be said with some degree of 
cotaiitey that the Cidedonian population included a strung 
indigaious, as well as an intrusive Celtic, clemcin. The 
language of the forma was almost certainly not Indo/European. 
and dtc Lauer, wliile of the Celtic branch, was probably 
not identical with the form spoken by the Btuisli tribes. 
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The cuntinuity of identity between the Calcdoniini, known 
lo Laun w'ritets &om the second cenmry a.d., and the Piets 
(Piett), who acc Just mciuioncd in dte late third century, alto 
appears to be now well established. From these Piets derived 
the historical Ptedsh Kingdom which was in existence by the 
seventh century and lasted into the tunih. The Pictish King^' 
dom, which played its pan in the fonnaiian of tlie historical 
Scotland, must be mentioned again, but some coiisideration is 
here due to the name Tict' without going over its range of 
philological connections. The suggestion is that Hrd, ‘the 
pairtted people', while being at itist used as a dcsciipiivc, and 
laihcf disparaging, term by die Romans for painted or tattooed 
barbarians, may well have altered its impUcation as a name in 
the course of die four centuries that divide knowledge of its 
tirst use in the north and irs application to a Chruriaiiuted 
native kingdom. 

It has been thought drat Ptcii, wlule a dscriptive Latin word, 
also ou'cd something lo coufusion in Roman ears with tlic 
Celtic Prttiini or Pniaiit mentioned in the Hnt chaplet, and, lor 
these northern people, the latter variant would seem to have 
been the most likely. On the other hand, it must be remembered 
that Cicsai, who saw only soudicrn British tubes, was the dm 
to mention the ptacticc of blue body colouring, and it would 
seem ptobable that thh custom was progicssivtly abandoned 
from south to north, throughout the island, during the Roman 
occupation. Only amongst the redoubtable folk beyond die 
Anwninc frontier was the practice likely to liave continued. In 
this way the appellation Piiti would luve been directly relevant 
still in the late third century. 

It is not certainly knosvn what the Piets called themselves. 

Pieti is only known dirough Latin written documents, whether 
late Roman, or Christian Anglian or Irish, but w'ith rise with' 
drawal of Roman arms, and the continued onset of Anglo" 

Saxon and Irish invaders, die climate of native opiiiioii m 
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Btiuln seeni$ to have swung towards a tuw appteeiuuon of 
tilt old orda, and the prestige of Latin names, and titles, took 
on a greater value. The name Beti may well have become 
entrenched in diis way. 

Between the time of Agricola, and the emergence of die 
historical Pictisli Kingdom, this Ccnttal Caledonian powa 
had had snength to expand northwards, and to overcome the 
various communities within the maritime arcliacologital 
province of brochs and wheehhouses. These subdued peoples 
were not important for later hutoiy, but the Onadtf were cct' 
lainly a Celtic cnbe, and their name is still retained by theii 
islands. The Orcadians may have offored their allegiance to 
Claudius, if Oiosius is to be thus understood, and Tacitus 
repotts their submission to the naval forces of Agricola. These 
amicable moves are just what ought be expected of a people 
hoping to win support against hmtile ticighboun who, in this 
case, would have been the Caledonians, Tlie evidence on the 
language of this nuiitimc province is very scant owi ng mainly 
to Intense Irish and Norse occupation in later times. Tribal 
names demonstrate a Cdiic element most probably of the Brkish 
type, but itere, again, the tongue of a mote anciently setded 
population may also have been employed at the same dme. 

The lash raiders and setdm in Nonhem Biitain have next 
to be noticed, and these were the S(Ctti, first recorded in djc 
fourth century, who witlt the Piets, and a little laier, the Saxons, 
all ravaged the Rontan province. The name ScHti is almost 
cettaitily related to an Irish verb meaning *to raid' or ’plundct^ 
It was not, ihcrcfoic, a tribal nanu;, but a descriptive appellation 
for bands of ad venturers, and, as a result of these Incursions, the 
name Scoda, in Laitn usage, w'as first given to Ireland, whence 
came she raiders. Not unttl die eleventh century was it 
tiamfetied to the daughter kingdom sa up in Notthern Britain, 

By the fifth century when the Kingdom of Oalriada was set 
up in Argyll and the neighbouring islands, seulcmeut liad 
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uk«i the pUce of raiding. Thii royal venture was an offi^hoot 
of the house of D J/ RiaJa in North^nstcin Irclandt and it was 
from this source, and no earlier titan the founli^fth certturies, 
that the imptaittatioii of the Gaelic tongue progressively took 
place ill Northeni Britain. With the unioit through marriage 
of the Scottish (Daldadie) and Pjedsh royal houses r. AJi, 

S43, tlie Celtic tradition north of the Cheviot was set to become 
wholly of Irish derivation. This is not to ignore the continued 
existence ofa British^peaking poptiladon, and such kingdoms 
as Strathclyde, and Rheged, wUch were sdll potent in the 
sixth century, and for some time thereafter; but the final out' 
come was complete oblivion of this Celtic branch in the north, 
absorbed as it W'as by the Caclic'spcaking Scon on the one 
hand, and by the English, who liad expanded from Northum' 
biia, on the other. So arose the duaLicy of existing Scots herit^: 
Highland—GaeliC'Spcaking, Lowland—Englisli>speaking. 

There is one other remarkable transference of a Celtic' 
speaking population, in this case away from Britain, that must 
be recorded. These were die migrations from the south and 
souih'WcM coasts across the sea to the GalLi'Roman province 
of Armorica, the eflixt of which was to identify It henceforward 
with the Britons (cf, Bretagne: Brirtiny). A tecciir study of the 
history and language of these nup^ants has shown that the 
movement began in the mid'fifih century, and continued to the 
early seventh, but it incorporated two peak phases. The first 
was the beginning of the period, and the second, which was 
larger, took place in the mid^sbeth century, tn the carlia phase, 
the migrants were probably drawn from a wide area along the 
southern coast, and fled in consequence oftlic alarm caused by 
the ftist cxiciuivc Saxon spoliations westwards of the Isle of 
Wight, In die second, and greater, exodus, the population of 
Devon and Comw^all were especially involved; for now the 
men of Wessex were pressing forward in their colonization of 
land towards the western seas. 
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From the point of viev^' of Celtic condnuity, the Bridsli 
settlement of Armorica is significanr only for language history; 
fur these people wrtc of an aitcesti)- long und« Roman civil 
govcrnnitiit, and they moved into a iniitory that had possessed 
a hhe administtation. 

The final change in insular Celtic nomcnebture that must 
chum attcndoii has to do wth the antecedents of such words as 
Gael and Gaelic, These are the angUebed fijrini of words 
which in their own language have for long been used to denote 
the Irish people and tlicir language, and it may well be asked 
how this came about in view of the great antiquity, and lasting 
use, of Sfif as the name of die island, it U true that dicte wa.s an 
ancient people called Ewnni, but these, like the Cwrtflitw, 
and from w»hom derive the provinces of Ulster, Con/ 

naught, and Li-insio, were all tegaided as people of diiTerent 
origins, locality and status, wiihhi die island, It was only when 
a situation developed diai required a general name for the people 
of Irebnd, without discrimination, tliat one came into being. 
This was not the outcome of politiial unification, a concept 
far &om the ininds of contesting dyuasts when the name 
CfiJct first comes into evidence in die bte seventh century. 

The most reasonable cstplanatiuii lot the origia of CoiM is 
ihai ti is an adapuoti of Ctif^d^h the Welsh name for the Irish, 
It has already been said that in North Wales the regional name 
Ctt'/wed/ derives from the name of the ItisJi seiileis, known in 
(hdr own bud as i-^nL So, too, with die cognate Gufyditl, and 
this name was brought back into Irebnd under diiferent dt/ 
cumftanccs, and taken over as Why should this have 

come about at alb The reason is almost ccruitdy the activity 
of Christian missionaries coming from Notth Wales in the 
fifrh and sixth centuries. It is in just dus area that die use of 
Cu‘}ddel would have been most normal, and It h line, too, that 
following the pacification under the Sons of Cunedda, the 
Romano"British Church was at its strongest during tlicse 
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centufici. Wbai woic luturd tlian thii cbc lush should coirtt 
to ibuiik of thctiuclva before the Cliuich as CoJdei^ ili< name by 
which they Wffc now exhorted to a new life. 

It was long before Cfiitl developed any polidcal or formal 
tuiiotial significance; the onset of the Vikings at the end of the 
eighdt century probably did most to bring diis abouti but In 
the CTcau'on of a synthetic history of Iteland, according to the 
concepts of Latin learnings 4 fictitious ancestral flgute, Goidel 
GlaSj was brought Into being pcrliaps about the sanw time. 

Irish Churchmen were anxious to provide an lihiodcal 
scheme for Iielandt equivalent to that set fords by Orosius for 
the Hebrews and other ancient peoples. Tltls movement 
appears to have started already in the seventb ccntiity, and the 
name came in most usefully in the icartan^mcnts, and 

adapuons, of traditional origin talcs, and genealogies, that were 
extensively uiidcitakeii. 

The confusion has persisted to the present day, and has been 
aggravated by scholars who use in the philological 

sense of speakers of a form of Q^Celtic, in the same sentence as 
genuine traditional names such as or J^ntinttt whom they 
may think did not speak the same language. Again, it must he 
retnembered that C0idtt as used by Early Irish Churchmett was 
not the same as FhL Fftti was. indeed, an old population^group 
name, and the predotninance of these people, ai least in Gentral 
Ireland, was of the grcafcst significance in the penod immedi/ 
aiely preceding the Citrlsrion missions. Their name, however, 
ceased to exist in its original sciise, having given way to those 
of various derived dynastic families, but It was retained in a 
legal seme to denote the [anthownmg classes, or men of free 
status ctidded to attend assemblies, and it is thus found in the 
oldest law tracts, 

Chl4fi and FM should, thcrefoie, never be used as equi# 
valcnts, but when thought is directed to the historical contexts 
of die Irish language, the Fini remain, a prime consideration. 
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Thii compliciUfd problem cannot be ptmiie 4 here, nor it it 
strictly germane to tlic purpntc of the pretcni chapwr which it 
io trace, and dait^, the general line of Cdtic cominuity; but 
it provides a remindet dial the Iiisli language, as we know it, 
Gaelic ( Ciidclg; Cied})il^e)t was not the only speech in ancieiu 
[leland. It cannot be here argued whether it was prestige, ot 
quantitive reptescniaiion, that won for ti eventually an esclusivc 
position, and it must suffice ro contrast Its success in Ireland, 
and Scotland, with its loiss by the Irish colonists in South 
Wales who, nevertheless, carried into the British tongue much 
ofthek own literary tiaditionj 

Widi this siimmary marshalling of Celtic names, that ate 
still in common use, the historical frontier is approached 
beyond which a study of die Celts should not go, Thereafter 
it is the liisioiy of die various small kingdoms in chek fbnunes 
one with another, and with the Hnglish, Norse and Normans. 
Incviubly, os the centuries passed, new influences took root, 
and with die disappearance, ot transformaiion, of the patrician 
grades, the suucture of Celtic society was losL The survival of 
the languages came to test on Lu^ely peasant populations, 
amongst whom might be seen the rc'cmeigence of even more 
andent cdinic groups ovcr'icn by the Celts. Just os all the 
people who speak English as diek first tongue are not ncccs^ 
saiily English In any other sense, so too, the total composldon 
of the Cehic,rspeaking popubtions included many elements 
that were of more ancient, or even more recent arrival, than the 
Celts themselves. 

In marking the end of ways of traditional Celtic life, and the 
kind of literary accomplishment it supported, die chrono' 
logical line lias lo be drawn diffeiendy in Wales and IreUnd. 
First, however, it should be noted that die Welsh, meaning the 
British of the north os well as the west. In their struggle against 
the Angles and Saxons, cirpeiienced a new Heroic Age, 
sdmulaiing a harvest in prose and vene compositions that 
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largely eclipsed theli more uicient lore* Of thii, die oldest 
surviving fiagments remount to late siKth'<cniuty po^Si die 
renowned names of Taliesin and Aneirin, who, in the ancient 
Celtic nunneri eulogized ihctr royal patrons, and the wamor 
nobles, of KJieged and Cododdin. It is indicative of these 
suiting umes that a new name, Cyinry, 'compatriots\ was now 
adopt^ by the resisting British, and it has remained the name 
by which the Welsh have known themselves ever since. The 
name also survives in corrupted form tn the county name Ciim<’ 
bcrland, a slight memorial of the nonhem British temioties. 

The continuity of Celtic literary tradition was maintained 
in Wales for many centuries, so long as dioe was a Welsh 
nobility to evoke and sustain it, and even at the close of the 
eighteenth century, the recoUccuon of courtly verse was still in 
mind so that a country poet celebrated his local si^uice, and 
patron, in the manner of his forerunners twelve centuries past. 

In Ireland, the freedom from Roman and Saxon intet'^ 
veudon had allowed Cdtic institutions an uninterrupted Sow 
which was not esscndally disturbed cither by the Vikings, or 
by the Anglo-Normans. Tlie part played by the Church, as 
censor, and adaptor, but also as ultimate pteserver in written 
documents, was indicated in the first chapter, and only a few 
poims can be presented for final consldetauon. 

The advent of new and txodc influences, comiiig b the 
train of the Chrisdan missions, drew forth a respoiirivc out¬ 
burst of nauve excellence, both in the literary and manual arts, 
that has assured for Early Cliristiaiv Itdand a special posidon in 
the history of Huropean civilizadoti. If Irishmen looked back 
to an Heroic Age, in the epics of the aristocratic wamots of 
Ulster and Connacht, or in the exploits of Fiono mac Cum- 
haill, and his war bands, the Golden Age has always been 
that of the saints and scholars, the Gospel books, precious metal¬ 
work, and, finally, the great sculptured stone crosses. The 
legacy in Celtic decorative tnoiifs became but an undctcuttcnt Pliw tp 
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in Jit neu' Irish bui, in ibe wdiw affairs ofKfi:, the old order 
flourish«L Ai the great cottvendon of Droim Ceat, held in 
A.D, $7$t St Columcillfi (Columba) secured for the jiUi thcii 
proper place in Irish life so that Sir another thousand years oral 
trathdon and poetry were maintained wtdi Iionour. It was not 
until the tragedy of the Battle oTKinaale, in t6oi, that the old 
Celtic way of life was finally shaiteed. 

Something indeed, might be said of rhe eulogies and satires— 
recalling Diodorus's account of the bards—of the Irish siX' 
tcenth^centuty poets, or of the last remnants of oral teaming, 
some of which were cietingiiished only wthiti living metnoty. 
For this book, however, concerned as it has been primarily 
With remote origins, the most arresting instance of Celtic 
continuity is neither in literature nor in act, but in a ritual insU' 
tudon. This was the eciemony of kingJy iuaugurauon, wUi its 
toots widespread In Indo-European custom, ihai continued in 
Ireland to the end of die uxteenth century. In this mannn 
came, in 1592, Aodh Ruadli Ua Domlinaill to die last Gaehe 
lordship of Irebnd, and such was the relevance of this custom 
to contemporary Irish life thai, even in the dark days, that fol/ 
lowed, local chieftains condruied to assert their inheritance 
at their stones of inauguradon, 

The last traditional inauguradon of a king of the Scots Had 
taken place in 1249 when Alexander III, having undergone 
ecclesiastical ccremoiiics leading up to coronation, widdii the 
church, was led outside to die stone of inauguradon, and there 
received the homage of his people, and heard his pedigree 
recited in Gaelic, In these last ceremonies, the archaic roquiie- 
ments of pmonal recognition, and the binding of auspicious 
lordship, through the leciudon of ihusmous forebears, were 
duly fulEllcd, 
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Mttsetitns 

cotttiiimng mpartant ccllectms hetrin£ 
on the arcbaeoh^y of the Celts 

Austria 

Ci2X, Luidcfmusctiin Jojimcum. 

fUlbuci, Museum. 

KligcoAmj KJjhhht Lzndmnuscuxn. 

Vimru, Kirtirtusuiucba Mmeum, 

Belgium 

Brussels, Muscc Royik d'An a d'HittiOue, 

CZHCnOSLOVA^LA 

Prjguc, Naiioiui Museum. 

Detimaak 

Copenhagen, Nidorui MuKutn. 

Frakcb 

Aix-'crvPEavcncCp Musk Granet. 

Bourgev Mus£t de. 

ClutiIlon.^iiT-^Sdnr, Miasfic de. 

Bpenuy, Mnsee. 

Lyonv Musec dn Beans Am. 

Marsdilci, Musec Boctly. 

Pans, Musk des ArulquiEes Nadonalci^ St CennaiivetvLayc. 

Z^eimSp Muw dc L Soctet^ Oiampgrioise. 

Stnisboutgp Musee aichwlogtque, 

Germany 

Betlin, StaaiUcHe Musecti. 

Bonn I Rhdnisches Laudomuscuin* 

Kobknip Miitclihciiii&chcs Museum. 
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Romisch^crmuJiische Zcrmlmuscum. 
Munich. Vor^nd fTiihgcschichilicKc SuuU3aiiLinIung. 
5a;irbmck»i, S^AikmltniiKiiin. 

Hmodsches Mu^m der l^alz. 

StucFgiiit, Wumeiiibcrgitdwi Lindcwnurain, 

TtiCTp Rheinischci i-zudcsmuuum. 

Great Britain 

Cardiff, NauDnil Museum of Wiln. 

Edixibufghr NatLcmol Museum of Amiquitici. 

Lxisidon 4 Btidsh Museum. 

Hungary 

Budapest, Nsuinrul Museum. 

IX££LA7n> 

Belfast Muninpa] Museum. 

Dublin, Naiioiul Muuur]. 

Italy 

Bologua, Miwo CU'ico* 

Rome, Mum Nodoiulc. 

PdlTUGAL 

Cuimirlcs, Museu dc Maniu^ Sarnutnio. 

Spaik 

BaiccIona« Museu Atqucolo^co. 

Midridp Mum NauiunjL 

Switzer LA Nri 

Bern, Hiitunicha Museum. 

Ncuchitcl, Mum dV\n ei d^Hisiciiif. 

Zuiidit Sebv.’eiztmchri Londesmuseuin 
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Londrci: 57; Lindaoiuscun)^ Bonn: lO* jO* 60, ^4^3 

LaDdamuitiirn^ Smit^n: 7^ ie-i|^ i^19p Hf Mut^ 

d« Andquiter Naiiondo, St Gcrnwiii'en-Layr: 4 ^ ao-ij. jo, 51,67^^9, 
7O1 761 Mutciim of CLfdcd AzrKacology, Cambridge; T, Nanonal 
Mu^im of AmiquiiieSk Edinburgh: 19-41; RbmfH:h''Crrmanj^hcs 
ZcniialciLucnDit Mainz: 73» 7+3 Service Topogtaphique F^diil, 
WabcrniBemc* Svtitzerland: 14; Smitiche Muscen, Berlin: f, 45, 49; 
Stationery Office^ Dublin: 7S. To ihe Cabiuei der Mccbillci, Biblio^ 
theque Naiiorul* Pam, die Ciiy Mufeum^ Liverpool, and the Hcbctden 
Com Room, Ashmolcan Museum, Oxford, for the coini variously m 
3, 47. ;uid7S. 

The Fignm hav^ been redrawn for thit bcxik by Mn Maigaiet Sowi 
using the folluViing sDurert: Fip. 10, t4, iS» 14: The author, with 
Fig. 6 baled on W. Kimmig {1952-4)* Fig. 9 baied on S* Sdnek 
(1934), and Fig. 2t based an l> LambTcehti (1942): Figi. 2, j: Datfik^ 
O/dftfjfff edit- T. Mathbssen (T952) nos, Jii, 407; Fig. 4: A. del 
CastiUo, Et CcTfipimipmf (1954) VI IT; Figs. 5, %t: JahThuib Jrr 
uhu^^crijtlx/s Cf Ur^tJthirbtf (195^) ]M. Vill, and (1954-3) 
PL X; Figs. 7i S: Jahthtb 

iVfjfffj 1 (1951), pp- ti 6 p 172; Fig. It bom photograph tupplied by 
Landesmuseum, ^nn^ Fig. 12; Im tni^fk An^&hfiia 1954, F.I. 2(1); 
Fig. r j: S. Schiet (1934) PI- iz; Fig. t 6 : Fuhnr Janb dt Stmmtua^n 
dfp Sijtdi Rjfjejif 4 ur|, [, PL 11 : ^7^ |2i C- Fox (1946): Fig. r#; 


Tfcr Ccln 


OA- Althin PL 77; Fig. im B. Vou^ (ipij) PL 17; Fig. zoi 
A- Mahr(r9J7) PL 26; Fig, ZZ, Eschibmon Guide JCwlW K^itut 
Jer Kiltfn SctulTluiiiCD 19571 PiR- ^y- C. Behrem (1944)1 P- 45 ; 
Figs, 54* x6z P, Jacobsrftnl (1941) Pk- L n; Figs 'Si ^ 7 ^ Carnttfat 

R 6 niiscb^CcrinaEUK:hc Kcimnltfivn (t 9 ^ 5 )i %' 4 PL JOJ 

Figs. 29, | 0 : ic Esj^n^* edis R. ^'icnE^^^cT Pifhl, s^oL L p*- i^L 

Figi. aSi 4 tf. 
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Notes OH the Phtes 

Sifme ludw W hftn thiusht iK^wry. anrf m dui w tlstu/beit 

At the iw£ IWw fckt/ant, the fcale «J the tnJ the musttim hiiOitn. etr 
jfvoi tit the eni of the note. Cobtt ere oil ^ne^htil/. 

1 Tbii bonif %irijur. (bund near Rome, probijlf disc* Qom ihs Ute 
tliifd cmiury b.c, Typifyii^ the Ccltrc wmiot ai dfitrilxd in CJiisical 
literjturc. it prohablj; defdcti one <sf the Ceetelet, the naked speir^m, 
who foiighi at the flatilc of Telamon in jaj a,c. A raitmg ipeai ii 
niggaced by the figuie's pose. The tote and belt are Celtic chaiaeteninri. 
but the hofncd helmet Wint soinntung piobably actjuited toutb of the 
Alps. Height in. SiaaiHche Mumoi m Bolin. 


a Man't head, ewed in soft none, from Msecke.-Zebtovice, Bohemia, An 
excellent inttance of the coumovanractiDni of tiatme and ahstiaaioD in 
Celtic portnyaL The eyei, em and moustache have been reduced to 
tryliitic elmcnu typical of La Tme art, but the mildness of expreoion 
contrasH with the foibiddingty «drd £«« of the Rhentdi gioup 
(Plates eo, t!j, Note the ba^wud sweep of dw hair, and the torc. 
Middle La Tine penod, and probably a cult ligute. Height in. 
Matiomt Miiirtim, ihague. 

J The Dying Caul < heniga Roman nucble copy of the oiigina! in bronae 
circtcd 1^ Atta i n t I at Pergamon. The physfral charactedtiics of the 
Celtic wanTor ate well exeor^iCed, Hore the flowing hah and die (otc. 
The oval wooden shield and the pah of caived mimpeti am teengniable 
Celtic typei, but the twotd ii cxobc, dnubtlm Rpresaitiulve of loot 
Scale ilighily ovet lifciae. Museo CapitditiDv Rome, and casts in 
numerous iRUsmcm elsewhere. 

4 Bfonae applitjui iJgu« of a sleeping {») Gaul, found u Aleti'y CaiW 
Roqub. and pahaps a votive object. It it of special imtieit at an 


^is 


iDuttr^rion of Ctliic oousm Hm ibej m d'loitg, loosci^ni^ 

npc in conttasi eo ihasz seen in Fig; Jl- Lingsfa 4 in. Sc GctiiuiEi^enK^ 
Layc. 

Tile coirii on ttii pagic pvt, amongst othft tlinogJ* tiniicf illuttncioni 
of the Ctlis as seen ty Roman and native coin engravtrtfc 

(a) Ocfunus of L. Hussdlius SasTma (f. 4^ The Obvene shows a 
GanliJi head, SGcnccimtt wTOUgly atiribottd m Veranprora. k h of 
intecest m ihowiug xhc stiff, backswept hair wylc. Behind the licad it a 
long Ccliic fJiicU in minianiK, Ttie Rtve™ mighi well be an iUiififaiion 
bam one of the early bish epics. The naked and long^hakcd wamoi 
hurls a speif whilst in icticai 60m the ernemy^ In hii left hand is a. sineld. 
His chirimeefi croudiing well (brward on the pole^ die paired 
hinsrs. The open front-^, md cur^^d sidc'screcni of die chariiH are of 
}>anicular intettii. Ttjc seme may be JeUbciaicly aidijic, but the use of 
clurjois la same pans of Caul in Caenr’i tiinic cannot ht quite cjfchidcd 
(we page 1C j ^vpr§). E A. Sydenhatn (1951)* no^ PSZ^ 

(I?) Dtfuriui of Julius Caciai, £. 54-44 Rcraw. Above the 
inscnpuon,. CAUSAL.* is a trophy of aimi flanked by a Cttik ihtcldt «id 
b)- a caniyx^ oc long iiumpct with aruoaabhead opcminp Below it die 
scaled figure eff a Gaulish capdvt with head turned and Icxiking upwards^ 
and hinds tied behind. Nme the mtt and bek E A. Sydeultaai (195^)^ 
no. Tort- 

(f) Sih'ce coin of the Caniuts. Obvenc. Tliii tribe wit situated betw*«fi 
the middle courses of the Seine and the Loiret and in that imitory* 
accoeding m Caeui, the deuids held an annual convocauDo. The headL 
which is derived from an ultiniatc Greek prototypct b uioie naiunliiric 
than often in CeUic couiage. The hdr has b«n reduced, liowever* to 
form a pancm bi-icd on the bulbous^Ieaf moiir of La Tine an, and the 
mouuaehc is dbecity comparable to dm seen lo PliK a, A tore cpanJrs 
the ikcIl L, Lcngyd (i 9 j 4 )« no. tip. 

(f) Obverse of a lilvcf coin of iKe Batocases, 3 tnbe toeaied near Baytux. 
The etutic factaJ esptession h a widcipiead chaiactmsric. In thh 


Notes 0ti the Plates 

cximplc, Three oeber iiiyEh>D!i»$Tcal chutes gie the b&n, the harnrlikc 
ddiEcd IfiiEX which miy be coiuiceted with die 'kaferoWTi" (cE PUte do)j 
wid die iwif g^iihmd into ilntu tociu ofiUitig in tixindek L, L^ngyd 
( 1954 }* no. T60. 

C?) Obverse tf gold coin of the Arvrrni showing held xnd msmpnon 
of VERCI^fCETORiXi The dc^ce of Eoimn influence inmn^ whti 
bordering the Prmi\iis h iUusiratcd by the ityle of pam^uture 

4nd the inclusion of an insoipUon. L. Lengytl (1954], no- 85. 

e Bronze hctd faqrid at Fimhen, near Maiffif, Galto^Ronun, and nindly 
iitnbiitcd to Kosmetta whose ciJe was piedotmiunt 'm *'h^tr 
luggcscs an ideal of Celtic feiTimiiir bejiiiy^ and die ebbourr hair tiylc 
htds attachnrrnu on ihc Enp of rhe head for tatne omamcm or symbol 
nmv^ aUcni. Height Taj in. AlTmtimr Museum. Mainz. 

7 Iron tsvnrd with gold iiiLud hili and pomme! from Sicmbcfg, Gomad^ 
ingcn. WLimembtTg. The g^ear iron sword employed by waniocs of ihe 
Eady HalbuEi Culuut, in Uk wvenrh ctnttny b.c., itiiiy be taken is 
lymMic of die polirtcal and econacnic ihai preceded the emergence 

of the Celts 10 ihc following oentury. Length 42I lOi Landrsmuseum^ 

Siuttg^. 

3 ^ 9 Heitttcbtiig, Kr. Sanlgau* Wuntcmbcfg. Excavadoui lu teccni yean 
have levelled that this great fittified site» o^xclooHog tlie Danube, was 
the lejt of a wealrhy communiiy in ftade [cUnaus wiih ihc Missiliofc 
Greeks during the ihctli cenmry u.c, NtJi only wnt ine drinking vetsdi 
(Black Figure Ware) and wirw amphorae impcKttod, btii* for a pakd, 
ilw fomHcadoin wTie adapfied to a Meditmaucan style. Thii wi* in the 
second of five building pcnodi disiinguiihed at the site, and 11 tnvolved 
die acojiH] of mud^hriek walk widi forward projeeimg batons, over* 
looking the irceper ilnpct nf tlw plateau. An jmtnenie earthen rampart 
wfiii limber keing, and simse Ckingf* in the luuve Hylc* prcKectcd the dtt 
along the caaesi appqach. PUrc 9 showi dre R lud W, £11:13 of the 
fbnflicatiDUi. Tlx Danube can be wen in ihc Icit fortgrounii The Morie 


iS7 


founditioiit foi OPT of ttv mud^btick bastiari^ aj^ 

don, m PLufi 8. W- Dthn (iS»j7)i And otlier tcfcrtncts in Ckiptcr H 

ootirs, 

10 Excavition of waggon grive« nmkr a nimiilus, k Bi:!! im Hunutick« 

Kt. SitnniETtu Atilinugli not itnQng^ tli# oldc^ of tu kind, the carcTul 
cxcav^uion dcmonifratn the ciscmial features of this type of pinccly 
buriak The recuriguUr otitliiiir of the decomposed u oodctv^buUt buml 
ckimba can be ditu ngpuhDd, as wdl ai the poution of die fout wheels 
with tron lyies. The foiked object in die centre ti the wjggon^ Iron 
ramrc'polf* nr perch. To iti left lies the crushed renums of a large bronze 
bucket. The body^ which had Lun on die cart, poi^cs^d a snull brooch 
of Early La Tttic type* and was mppikd with a large imp spear^liead. 
W, Ken, Jii^rlSfhfT (1948). 1^3-iSp. The matrdal Ls tn the 

LandrsTmisrum, Bonn^ 

i X Waggon grave n IkJ Canituati tuai Smtt^irt, Thl^ important tumb 
Jacev from rite Lur phase of the Hatlscan Culture^ and is therefore iliglitly 
earlier dun that at SdL The iron tyta of two of the four wheels are here 
seen# as u^ell as ciaiuvc hubs. Tlte sides of the w'aggon Hvie decorated 
w'jth cmbcKSScd strips of dioct bronze. The body w'itb its gold ofmmjcnii< 
and iron sprir^besds lay outside# to the as viewed here* and the 
gold enp and two bronir bowli by ai die farther end of the v-ehictc, 

11 Embossed then gold cinainetTt from the Bad Canmurt waggon gta^'c. 
These objocss are amongst ilic most cluraocnme: of the neb Late 
Haitsurt Cutmte chieftains* graves, but dicit use ii undeeidcd^ Usually 
considered to have been hud atnameiiiip a calc hai tnorc lecently been 
presented fee ilieir having been neck rings forming a cytindiical gold 
covering to 2 core of pcrtihablc maicrbl Dsamner 7 in. appiox. 

i| Gr^d cup 6oin the Bad Canmutit w^gnu grave. Thii exctptioiul cup 
ioimcd part of the drinking service supplied m ihc tomb; such lervices 
bang an essenful feaniw ihtoughout the iradtdon of w iggon or thariot 



tbe 

runeriry rnoiL The cup k ihc product of a Middle Eiaropejn goldimhl^ 
of the tjtc liith cencury B. c. Heigh i J m. Tht matcriil is m the Lindev 
museum^ On the pave is a u-hole sec Pact (l^l j), and 

generatly on the geJd w«k wt Kimirtig and W, Rest 

14, tf HaUstatt. The imall town d" ih» fume, m the Sakkamfnerguf* gives ks 
name to the lint itomusing cuJmne omth of the Alps on account uf the 
rich cemrmy loutidp eatlp in the nineteertth cetsiury,. tn iljc imal] voU^ 
high above itie modern iown. Plate 14 ihowj tlie towTi by the lalce^de« 
and* above to the nglit. the valley ton^^Iung ihe pfchistfM-ic kies, J-fae 
[PUiE If) the pieliisionc ccinetcfy lay in the left foitground. and the 
lah mines, ftoin winch the communiiy obtained its wxahh+ lay cownidi 
ihe head of the valley, 

_ I 

16* 17 Tlie rich chieftain^ grave found at Klein Aspeigle, Ludwipbmg» 
WometnbcTg* hone ofilic eaillcst and most important within the La Tene 
Culture, Farticulaily signi^cant for chtonolosy ^d trade relations is 
the painted Aide cup hecc ilhistrated. It can be dated closely lo the )tar 
450 B*c. Anoihcr Attic cupi unpainud^ -wji abo ptesenii btst both had 
undergane lavish embeUiihments in gold leaf by Celflc eraftstnet) after 
their amv'al north of the Alps* The moiive seems to have been to htde 
breakages, but a complrre scheme of decoration wai attanged for both 
surfaces ot each cup cmploymg 3 laiget iiumbcr of gold pieces than now 
ifTixed. Diameter ^ in, 

fI Gold tenadiuli from a pair of dnnking horns iioin the Klein ^\4pq:glc 
grave. The ihecp heads dilfer in size, ind may he immded to represenr 
ram and cw‘t^ but the mounts diffb in other dmib on tl>e pans oof 
included in ihb pbocograph. This h Celtic w-ertk imphed by Greek 
pnKcxypes^ Tlie Lvrger bead h aboci I in. long, 

19 Oenuchoe (beakoi flagon)* and tunrnoi, boUii of bnmir from the Klein 
grave. The dagon is of Celtic wockmanthip copying very 
closely an Hrtoscan originil The stamnm is an actual tftiuicaii import 


fi m^y bt wiunai rluf dv Amc ctipi go wish i}i:£i£ two vciuh u i 
wiDc^iinkiDg scrvict* while the gold^motmted cEimking hmii wicrc 
fot die nadve b«r. Omoehoc iif jo. high. The objccu mc to the 
LjinJcsmujeuin* Sniug:Ltt. P, J^b^hal (1^44) for nuieri^ fiom iht^ 
gta^-e. 

20 Ttus heloiet wi* fomid at AinfocviEe, Euie;, and ii of btotixe, wiih two 
opeii^wcnrk iron hoopi^ the whole h;iving been covered wiili gold foi]. 
Humcmtii crumd irudi were naounied armind dsc lowTf edge of the 
helmet. A large lyre-^pcd omamedt Kai been tent 60 m eirhcr but 
dhcrw'iw the hclma ptovids an cxccUedE cxiun^lc of Early tj Thst 
artistry,» and of the principal tnocifi employed. Hdght 0^ itir Original 
in the LouvrCi Factimik at 5t Germaln^invLayc. 

* 

ZZ Rcconttmction of a chaiidc^^gave of the Early La Cnttuie at 

La Gorge Mdilet, Mame. The dullocut pit grave* probably once wih 
4 wooden roof^ teplacea, ia the region of tlw Matne, ibe older* HaUrran* 
tzadirian of a wDod-buili biinal cbambcf» The chiefiain Uid our on 
hti chariot^ the wliecli Luving been let imo special botes. He wai equipped 
with a gold aimletr an iron twerd in in Kibbaid^ imn spcar^icadi, and 
a tall bronat helinn: which lay betwttn hii fen. An Etmsem beaked' 
flagon* and fine pottery vesseU of lurlvt productiodp a$ wcU a luge 
flesh krufc» iron cooking^pits, and yt^inte cf beef pork* tp?^ pr^v 
viiion for rhe foaui, Ar a position cottespattding lo the end of the chariot 
pole* dim lay, on a shelf in the chaLk« a pair of htonar thfee^Unk hit% 
and other irappingi^ for harn^m honei. Above rbc cMcftoin lay the 
skeleton of another man armed with an iron swordi He was pmunubly 
the chaiiotecr and pmDml anendani, 

2j Brome iKlmet from the grave ai La Coege Metiki. This ti one of the 
finctt of the surviving Celtic hrimea which must have been catides at all 
rimes. The emtKiised discs had coral soiingt, and the finely composed 
pattern* exmitcd iit ircttiob hnci on the shat brrniae luifocti is hased 
on a swastika mouf Height i4i in. 


Notc^ m the Phtts 


Z4, :t5 Poftcry vw 1 iuiJ btime bul^lIigDn from rlie it Li 

MeiUct. The pottin- void with in pcdetral f&oi, ind finely curved body 
with red, bumiibtd^ sud^it trpfcsniiiuvc tjf the high stinduds of (ujjvc 
poom in ihii ttgion dutfng the Euly Li Culinrt« i ttjidjijcin whkh 
exoTcd in mflumcc bng uid widely, nunife^ ficiUy hi Belgic potnery 
ifi Gaul and Bduin- The beaked/dagon is in Emisean iznpnft. md ti 
wii fiom ormptCGtil apocially in plant mixifi* 6om ocemplan 

such as ihb» dtai samt ekinsits in Li Tme art had been iiAwn. b the 
initial period. Height of pen laj iti,; of beakcd^Higon toj iil 

atf-iS, Btan2C and gold onaamcius &opi cHuiotiiErave at Waldalgctheiinf 
10 Kt. Kjreuimch. This grave is intperum fhr the dcsTloped style in 
La Tcnc art rtptesetued g and for the aswuxion therewith of an kalicKc 
jifidiT, bronze bucket,, which can be dated to the end of the fourth century 
B.c- (Pliic aJ), Height of bucket 9 in. The bronze spouicd^ftagon 
(Pliie ±0) b a nanve Celtic piece older than die ofher objecti tn the 
grave. Zones of tightly engraved pattemji based chiefly on a lyre motif* 
endrek the body of the stiscL At the upper end of the handle u a ctit 
raxn\ beadt and at ihe low'd tamitul 11 a luiirun fhx (Plate a?) ^ith 
long eutling moustache, pointed bcatd« and with a pronounced Icd^ 
firowm above the fotefiead (cotnpacc Plate 60)^ The animal on the hd 
is mdetenuinate^ but may be ineended foe 1 hone- Height of ipouted^ 
Hagan iif in. The gold mnamems from ihe grave (Place lO) constit uTa 
neck tore wiib spletidid felicf onaarnott €>f the dccrtfiutics of the hoop and 
on the buffer lominaLi. The wisted ring baccler has fine tooling between 
the TidgcSp and dw pair of petinaniilaT bracclm liavc magnificmi relief 
i^namcnl of the lioops ii vlxM m the fcrmiiuU, Thc« Uieci arc t^hnicaUy 
close to the neck itsc. IniermI diameicr of tote 74 tm; of ring braceki 
34 in-i and of penuanubf braedm aj in. Landcsmuscum, Bonn. 

i9, Tlie princesses^ grave ai Jlcinhei!ii ntat Sajibtiicken w-aa discovered xti 
I and i$ one of the mewt ouEitiniiiiig dT the Early Li T^ Ctilturt 

graves so femnd. The bmul was in an oaL^uilt clumber* but iherc 
was im evidence for a vehicle. AnioiigM many magttificenE pirns were 


6 x gold ottuineriu jccd in Pine 2$. These included a oi^k tote widi 
twisted Itoop, a ebsed^iog btaoelet, and a penanmtin bruekt^ Theie 
’were alio a pair of o^pen^-otk gold I’lngo^ringt^ ind other adornmenis iR 
die same mixal. Most icnutkablc is tbe Lpuiicai ormtneni of ilie tore and 
pcftannuLsr bracelet of whidi dctiLb nc seen in Plam 32 ind ||^ The 
ptCifusion of human attd bird^^prcy masks wroiight in gteu detail with 
a wealth of othet fbitira and orrumcm is nnique, as arc the plain bosses 
at die termitiat tmemiucfp A bronze spouKd--flagon of the kind seen in 
Plate 20, was lUo ptewnt* An cmifdy tnyduej ammal stood on its hd* 
and die nppet end of die handle displayed the rcnuckabU ssipcrunposed 
human facet i«n in Plate 51. Siytisuc ccnsideranorLi indicate shat this 
T^2vc is older than that at Walda!|^1teim, probably belonging to tbe 
early fauith centuty s.c, Tlie diameta of ihc tore it in. Saailand^ 
rnuuuni^ Saaibriickcd. Kclkr (195^)foi pteliinijiary lepm^ 

^4 Ail pliotograph of the site of La Tcnr^ Lae dc NcuchaEet* afiee which 
aie Called the Uon Age cukutE, and arf style, succeeding that of 
Hallsurt The retaining walls of the Cuul de bi Thiiteare seen projerting 
into the Lake and at die poinr where the shon oblique wall touches land 
was the area of the great deposit of weapomi with oeher equipmmtp and 
wooden pUea. Prior to drairuge dpcrjiuorLi» the lake had stood at a higher 
ics-el| but the phorpgraph aka shows that the ostemible vodve deposit 
w^as made ai the mouth of the old nver THck whose fonner tamificatioiis 
can be seen as d.ttk bandu La Tene is situated rttae Pe^Eirgicr at the 
rionlveasimi end of tlte lake. In the photograph* the alignment of tlie 
canal it approirimacely NE.-SW. 

, 3 6 This tore, round at Trichiingen^ Sulz, Wiunembcrg, has an non core 
with thick coaling of tilver^ Its weight li over i| lb,p and u mult l^ 
regarded at 1 votive gb}eei not mcanf Lit human adimntictn. The can* 
homotJon of animal heads on an object of this kind would point to 
Achocmaiid originali* but the mildnm of expression of the bulls, and 
the twisted taics around ihdr necks* are wholly Celtic* and a dare 
within the Middle Li Tcne Culture. Tbe toec is so &r withoui dore 


N&tf^ tbi 

[MtaUcIs* bm the uit of lilm, siyLuufi upeca of du bulls" 
suggest J lomrwhat most eittem odgm aoicsiigst tfhC Cells tluD its pLcc 
of finding. Width ^ in. LaDdt^mii&eiim StqttgiErt. P. Goesslcr 

17^ 3® Pair ofbiDoic toiffle bits fennd in a hooid at Kjngftcad, Norfolk in 1950. 
These are cxccHcm cxjmplo of imukr Celtic ctafismamhipp and of the 
Brimh idiocl of La Tine ait. The btii are of the thtee-^ink typCp made of 
solid bronze, the cheek rings ate of iron coated with bronac. The decora- 
tion diffm at dthw end of each bit, but tiutchd fiom one to ihe odier; 
thiii, they were cleaily intended for a pair of choriDt hurtes tn the tame 
lurnetk The)' have been dated an stylkic groundi 10 the middle of me 
tiiu cennny sx. OYcr^t Irn^h lof in. Norwich Osdc Muscom. 

R. Clarke (1^51). 

39-4) Bronze drinking-ltam tcrtninali Gom Ttynx, KiikcndbrightiliiTcv Recent 
invesugaiioa has shown that these objeem were nor pan of a horse 
trapping ai previoufty acccpicd. The terminak ire of hollcw rhed bronze, 
one df them nill retaining a lolid cut bird's lieid finial. Oibmvitc the 
docoration^ dtfitrmt on each hom^ 1$ executed in the nine mgravtd 
technique, and demomtiatcs moLik of the early phase of the British 
Li T ene ait style. The tettnimls, which wae dciily meant to be used 
as a pair {compate Plaic rK), ptobahly dote ftom die second half of the 
third century U.c. The and anvt of the tcmimals suggest ihdr use 
on the horni primi^tnifif (lUtpchi)* and a lecDostixietiop ofdui sort 
h seen in Plate 41. Foi scale: the birifs head h about 1 (in# bng» Niuonal 
Muicum of Auiiquiiiflp HdJnbingh. R. C- Adunsop and S. Pi^uft 
(* 955 )* 

42,4} Cold oRuouiTB fam Stutfithun^ MmfoLk. These objects form emt of 
the five gtoupfl known coilecuvdy ai the Snerdaham Treasure^ The ditce 
gold objects of thiJ group wtre found looped together as shown tn 
PLtc 42. Tliey emuiu of a latgt ling lermina] torci seen lepzratdy tti 
PLic 41, a bracelet, and an incompbe buflb irrmini] wtc- The ring 
ictminal toic (diametet S in.) is an exccpuonal piw, and. in iu pb$uc 
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tcLid!, 2nd chwd DtTiiuiient« if chmjctniiric of the ciHCTii 

fchonl of Britifli j£iil>e Kmnd half of the fint Kutmy b.C, Thh tore 
cQntainedf in atic of the tenniiiali^ a smiJl coin of ihe Gaulish Atitbaiet, 
The braerkr^ whid^ ti holbw, di^byi closely isUted decoration^ and 
probably made by the %Amt ccifismart- The ftaginentar)' buffer 
lermind roic is of a slightly older fashioiit and may have been bfoken up 
for tmcldiig, Tt scetns dial the Tfasuie u a whole wai hidden about the 
time of the binh of Chriu. Nofwich Osde Museum. R. R, Clarke 

44 Momh roundd of btanic mimpei ftotri Lough lu Shade, Co. j\jniagh. 
The iomewhai stiff and symmccncal airangcmcni of the plasuc oitumem 
ii fepteKniauve of Irish pieces derived from the astern Brimh tcadicfon 
of La Terx art. The trumpet probably ditci Com th/c fiist Mufluy ajj. 
The tmmpci ittelfconiists of a tapering btoiizt tubci almost tendd-TOilai 
111 its curvt» and derives fmm the same iiadinon as those seep In Plate |i 
sttmining origittilly from ox horns. Diametet cTtoundel S iiu Nadonal 
Muieutn* Dublin. R, C- Atkinson and S. PJggon (1035) ^ wyb^c 
cDnunenti. C. Fox {104^) Plitc Xllai for whoU trumpCL 

45 Old Oswemyi Shropdiire^ This htU^ort is one nf rtic tinai of die senes 
along the Welsh ^UIches. Four nagcs of det'dapmcin Iiavc been div 
tinguhhed by excavation* the eailien being rhe two enruonr tainpam 
and dhehet iurtounding the mn« am. iTteK w^ere probably erected in 
rhe second century fCC^i and the eUboraie enrronce drtcficei and outer 
cbtumvaibtjons, in the emuing cenmri» down to site Roman Oecupa*- 
don in the third quarter of the finr cenriii)^ A*D. The esnurudion of iwn 
Of more linet of defiaicc wai due 10 the mnmluciiop of fling warfare 
to Britain bom tlie cDasdandi of Atlantic Puiope. W. J. Vatiqf 


46 Cissbtny Rings Smser. Thii J| one of ibe Largeit lull«{aris on the 
loutixm chalklandi, and b one uf a foies of widely sporxd Hran^oldt 
in dial aica* perhapi unplying large tribal Eemtotie^. The rile is a elastic 


cximpk d" ilw bivilbtc contour hilMbtt dating jwbabljf Goia iIie 
pnld^hird ocnnny h-C. This and tht fort^mg piste* with othen lo 
follow^ intcodocc stpens of the environment of Cddc (rihil life which 
mumim objoect cannot provide. E, C. Ctirndti {1554)+ 

The coim on thii page art ihown prindpsUy far tboj illuimtion of 
pitiiculsr objeeSp bur two have Tmpocunt hiuoficsl conneetjons. 

(ff) Tetradnebm d Aetnlts. Revtrse. The %to reprcarnti Attolis 
mad vjctcHiontly on a pile of Celtic and Mscodoitiin ^hieldi. Ai her 
feet lict a Celtic tmtnpct* with ics bcid pqiiuiiig tipu'ircb jusi 

behind ket Ktafi". Thti* widi rrlitcd toini, £ilh whbin ihc yean 279^ tGS 
S.C-i bnt the trophies iJ^ouId br apptoptlsre to the Aetolian succa tn 
^ 79 j *0 the Cain pioviiicf a usefiil cbionolngfcsl ifidjcaiion for the 
sichseology of the &hkM and [mmpet typci. Eninh MuscniOf PrinttpaJ 
Cmf fl/rbf Gwltr, Plate j 6 , 14* 

(i) fironac com of dw Remi* one of the mort importmt of the Belg^c 
tnbci ID tberr edations with Jiilini Caesar* Their name, seen on both 
faces of d« coin, k coiuinoed in door of KeittiA wliich bccutte dicit 
nmotul centre nodcr Roman adminiMraiioci. The Obstrsc dirce 
heads, doubtless an slhinon m the mad symbedism oTGtluc dddes- Tl>c 
Revtrse shows a chariot seme of which the gcn-tial composiiiort with 
winged figutc deriwei Gmn Greek imgioslsy but tltf ebanos itself si ol 
Cchic type with open fiont, and curved vide sctccni {compare PJale ja). 
L, Lengcl (1954), 

(i) DcTLirius of L Cosconiijj. Reverse. A ft^triot ending in rhe cbinoi 
hulls a qx5ir, and Iwlds in the oihs hwid a Loi^ shield and mmyx- The 
iccnc 1$ interesting for the heroic figure and liiv aimi^ but unimllstk in dw 
absence of a charioiet^, and in the schcmaiic tteactntnt td* the cbamit- 
Tlic structure bcnctdi the wuriotV f«t is a pcifonctory copy of a Crock 
original thai was alio ioiitaicd on coim of the Arvemi and T uronei. The 
tiase of thii coin is gmenlly given as ita-109 b-c*, bus 1 has mote 

recently been sug^ested^ thus coruxedog it with the fouodaunn of dx 
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{sleiiia Jht Gaulish figmc dcpjCKd h chough f ca repicsenT 

Bituimv ihff kiog cf dw Arvtmfp who wai made captive iti lai &.e. 
E A. Sydcnhim (i^Si), no- S* Pigs^t {iP5=)' 

(d) Derunus of tlit J^rh'olf of Civilii (a^p^ 09-70), Thii coin bclongi to 
00c of ihc groups of indcpoiilciii coiiiaget tauck diuiiig the Civil Wirs. 
Although n« ic^ming io scyh to the aiKieisc iyp« of Giuh ii is 
blemadc of icsurpcnr tuconalistn. The Obvctsc shovvt Caltia wtiriitg a 
torc» atid accompatueij hy a trumpet. The Ejevetse depicts the umc^ 
Iwoaurnl boil tythbol* cogcilier with daiped hiucii, two can of com* 
and the Ttaisoting, hue utiavaillogi inscripciou fibes. Briirth Mitscutn 
{Einpiit) L p- 30® {c). 


4li 49 These plates show Celtic tropliies mrved ou the baluicrade of the Temple 
of Athaic Nikq>hatos at Ptrgaiiiim. They wtte cif«uted dtuing the 
tftgn of iiommet 11 (l9?-is9 the sou of Attaloi 1 of Ptigamou 
wIk) oveEcame the Getter. Accuracy was obicivod in the camng of the 
balustrade fnczCf of which there wxre nuuLecom panelsp ihc acrual 
trophict having doubtleu been av^iLble w the sculpmn. La Pla*c 4S 
ihe btiU>^headed objeetp prohabty a imnfx, should in paniculai be noted, 
and in Pbte 49 the mon inECre^ing object h the chariot yoke ddtl]f 
copied ftom the wooden origiiub and comparing ido»ly wiih the 
ronaifu ofacuul yokes from La Tm iudf, and torn a ind in Iteiand. 
Hie long ihicld wiih pronounced umbo and midrib^ typical of the 
CcIk. it well in evidence^ but in the coot of maih the humped shield 
w'ith running animal, and the helnutt, may be seen dut mixture of 
McdiioTmein atmouE to be cjtpcacd amongu ihc GdUet by the end of 
ihe third century B.c* Ttie fragmcnis of die balustrade ww removed 
horn Balin m RustU, and have not jw been returned R. Bohn (iBSj) 
foe only dclailed study, 

jO, )T Detail (rmn tbe tnuuipba] arch at OrangCj VaucUisCp showing Gaulish 
armi, and a battle fccne. This aich datet ftotn the second half cf the first 
century B.C In early bistoty and eommeinarajivc purposes xk coittplcx. 
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bui conquHt of ih< Cauli is one ihemc not in doubt, While relying foi 
the gene^ idea on the trophy Gia« at Peiganwn, the Orange sculptute 
ts rrat a espy of the Cr^, and type of Hdbuh and Gaulidi atm* 
proper to the first century B.C. can be ideuufieiL In Plate Jo, bng thieW 
and iarnyx are much in ntdciijce, and Ccliic proper namei cm be seen 
on same of the ihicldi. Decapitated beads, luch ai the Cauls ptiacd. 
are also shown* The battle scene in Plate s) is a good tlluswauon of 
Classical literary descriptions, and the difintnee in itaiiut bets^'oen Caul 
jtnd Roman should be noted. P. Coossin !> A> Richmond (t* Jl). 

51 Aif phomsiaph of the Cason de Monte Baoorio. Pafcncia. Tbit is one 
of the great hilUfofts of the nonh Spanish Imn Age province of the 
CcIh, Tltf mam foTrificaiion cottUMS of a massive stone wall, now much 
mined, but which is estimated co have stood to a heiglit of about 10 feet. 

Tltii wall tepicsenn a final pkiie in ihe forrificarimi of tbe utc, tsf which 
there art other traces. Excavaiioot have also revealed hut foundaiiont tif 
itctangulii plan, and a ceioLtcry. Tbe HTongbold w'as abandoned in the 
second century b.c. J. Maluqtin de Motet (ist+ih), 

iJ, J4 Ciraitta de Sanfins, Pafot de Feitdra* This is one of the nnuicrout hill' 
forts in Monhem Pomigal, and excavations have been conducaed there 
within (Kent ytm. The culture leprejcrted it tbe site si thai of the 
'poii/Hallsiait* type of the Critic oveilcFtds mixed with indigcouui traits. 

Tlir mixture of house typ**! t^f which the foundationt and lower couno 
of masoisty were well pieserved (Plate yj), show the circular, indigenous 
type pttpondmting ova tbe tnmitivr, mcungulai form. Apart from a 
large Koud of Roiiun corns, there is no evidence cf Roman infrueuce, 
and the inhabiuflis lanained in sturdy independaice into the first 
camisy B.C. The Jir^pliotograph S4)*how5 the encitcling walls and 
the clustd of Imjuk sites excavated to date. The Iowa and outer encloiurrt 
wac evidently used for cattle no< inhabnarton. A- do Pays l)' 

Ji Air-photogtiph of (he Cidnla de Briteiros. Thia is die of the 
numetous hilldbns osalooking the (cmle basin of the Rio Ave. The site 
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il 9 fnii^ Durtli df Guimxrici. The UlC wax mnDiinded by tkVd tttiujvt 
uone walls, and was oenipied &diTi prabably ibc durd eouwy B,c^ to 
ihc bc^rmingof die foijnh CMTuiy A.D. MiichRoman influence h tbeicfarc 
evident^ bku the old fortni of houu ccntimcddn corninu^ and then w 
impoTunt rum^ futietar^^ and cult monuEnems. M Cadosa (z^}. 

56 Vmieal ak^hcco^ph df the luge liilblm iit the cdmtnunc of St 
Thoinu, Aiinei ii milen bduth^cist of LaiFET. The dcTmocs enclose 
the Hat lop of A hill ikvw Lugdf -coldvifecL The nuipam suggest two 
pcnddi of foEtiflcAbQn^ of which the secocid h pnncipalJy represeoced hy 
the immcpic rainpan and ditch teducing die defended and ieco 
rtinning obliqurly to the wi (nghi Jn ihc plwtogriph) of ibe ctdtjvatDd 
fields ihidiin the endoiuce. The phocognph also rcveaU^ in lighto»Liwed 
soil nurkft the spicad of the eroded rampait^ and indicates a itmU inna 
cnclcHurc u die nordmn ertd. The ttron^dld wai occupied in the ficsi 
century if not bcfdiR^ and may be t^qgnked u bebg one rj'pe of 
fielgic ifppiiim encouruered by Caesai- 

j7 Vmtcal aJr^phntograph of the Citf des LimeSt Stacqucmufiit Seine 
tnfinieiiiei tionh'Cait of Dieppe. The defcncei of this Luge fwt may give 
the Lmptenion of being sited in relation to the high chalk cliffs* bui in 
feet tfie coast Im advanced inland very considmbly in historical timef* 
JO that die ujotighold muM be regarded as having been built sonic 
diuaiice from ihe sea. Lt it 1 site typical of a group of Bdgic Rtuagbaldii 
in this parr of Nmbcrn France. The mosr madvt defences are 10 the cart 
(nghi in ibc plKHograph)^ rutining back iioiB die ptetcni cliffL Hete 
iherc Ii a xampanp still |Q Jeef liighp wiiii a ivide diich outside^ The 
deCmccs fum and overtook tlve valley in wbfth Btacquemoni licSi 
WHhin the enclosure is a siiuU 'hanging valley*, or '^valleitte\ which 
opens high on the clifr feoc» aod is not part of ihc ferufkaEjon. 

These two Krotighol.ds arc nov.- fully dcicribcd by Sir Mxmiiiier 
WJicfIct and Miss K, M. Richardson in HiU^fsru c/ N^rfiow Fwrtrf 
(Soaici.y of Andc|gartes of Landon 1^57)* pp, iaj-4, arid which 
appeared lince thii book went lo press. 
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5*, j9 In tht bre wcopd cctKury B.Op tbf Cclu began to buDd very 

fortified cndostircs apiblc of acwmniodacing mneh brgtt cominuniiicl 
dun ptcviomly trtempicd- These arc the Qfpiisi described bf Caesar and 
odicrii and thc]f ire diioibuted Irom Gcxirtil Giiilj actass Sdudiem 
Gemuny to Eohemb and beyond. The me lute illiwttaicd is thai at 
Otzenhiusen rieaf Ttieri ptcsiwriably a itninghold of the Trevnri. The 
pbotogttpht art a ksson in Geld archaeology coo^asdng with the 
conditioat sern m Pkc» 45. 4*5 and 77^ The diitan[ vjcw of the Kill 
(Pbtc 58) givei no indication of the paence nf d« and m 

Plitc ihe rumbled ttone walli which pum have cominandcd ppni 
g^imd, is set about by the trew of ihe modern foiesi. W- Dchn 
{ 1917 ^ 

60 Cirvd stone pdki ftom Pfak^yp Kr. St Goal, in the HuasriicL Thts 
is the moH reiojjkable of fiirvlving Cddc sione/iiVOTk which, urJike die 
sculpture ip the Prosxn^al sanctuanei of Ennenioni and Rnqptpcmtsc* 
was til iraioved Dnm direci Mediicirancan iaspiraiion and tectnur^ue. 
The mqpumcrtt was origioaUy abcui ft, high, and was stumotijited 
by a head which was demoyed u% die seventeenth cenmry Figtaie ay)* 
Individiial deuiU such as the rope pancm edgeSt apd rhe cotumfivlikc 
base* aiE of Him lean derivation, but the coniposlLon xs a whole it Cdac« 
and the pcat.'shapcd face, iurmouiited by i massive ^Icateiown^ u the 
same on all four side? as is the mi of the stylized floral carving* The 
lonihcads aie purked with a crcfoil (oompafe Figure 54), Tht trivmcd 
'flcui dc lyi' below the chin invito compaiisOD with the aitac^ement of 
three tassels below the face oa die Rcmhemi loic (Plate Ji). The mnmi'^ 
mept presumably dates to iht turn of ihe fifth and ftnrrLh ce niitries 
Existing hetghr 4 fi. loj in. Landetmuseum, Bemn- 

61 f 62 Carved scone %um from Waldcnbuch, WmtficiTibcig, This, agahi, k * 
unicjiie piece, though ihcrc is no inlfficputiou: about the dcsnojtd upper 
ponton. The presence nf a naruralisdc single arm placed across she 
i^^ie suggests a ritual pose, seen also in Pkic and known from 
carvings in Irdaod. The geometric ofnameiu it in die ityle of the naiis^e 
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iit m ihc WildilgaheUii gfive* W iiMliqifc^ a kte^amilvcenniry daw. 
It poi^blt dial the carvi ttnear dciign oa due hwa: part of the sonc ittay 
rrptCfieDt the fpldi of a gumenc while ihe uppa; rectflmcar, octufflcnt 
may owe K^tEicthicL^ lo the ujuate^ui cape wdhi by the RaqiLEpcrttue 
Agurf^ (Figuie ii)* Altcmaiivdy* if the Mode ftgaie was KflEdmdy tall^ 
the hand of rceiiliticar DciLamenr may teprcittii a bclt^ with ck withdoi 
metal mourns, and this view is iuppemed by she comiouacion of die 
curvilinear desig^i above the ann- Existing hdgk 4^i ih- LaadesinuKuin^ 
Sturq^arr, 

#ij Janus fcame (tom HolzgecliRgeTL* Wiintemberg* The two fam of thr 
stone are idensicaJ^ but the one here shown is the bentr jmavai. For the 
on^nal arrangemeDt of the 'leaf<mwn* see Figure 20. Note ^ko the sngte 
aim mtnded aorosa the body^ uni the belt^ or ^idle. The Jamii modf 
nf Ftniscan migiii, seeim to have been ptopagaced northwards by the 
Rhone route, and the oeadnem of she Hdegerlingen lace ha some 
affinity with the more aophEitimted wmlc a t Roquepermse. Hdgbi in. 
Latulcstriuscum+ Stuttgart, 

64-66 Sianc Jamis head fiom Ldchlingcn, Ke, RhcilvWuppcr, This hod, of 
which both faces and a side view arc iUtiscratedt is a much tougher 
production than any of the foregoing pieca of Cddc stone^xJtL It u a 
tiimhmi ainlict of the Rheniih gioup, but the wedgjMhaped iioie links 
it with Pbtjc <sj^ The np^unmi mouthy rounded eyes* and the ptesenct 
of ears, so that the head has a genutrve bieial aipea^ aw points of mait. 
The moulded flange at she base of die nodt suggest dial ihc head fornied 
the (inial of some kind of piUar. Height 4I in- Landrwniiseunt, Bomi. 
1 \ JacoWhal {1944) utiis of all the pieces m Pbtn 6 o- 66 n Ldchliugpi 
he mncilb SoUngen. 

67 Stone Kgufc frotn Eufligndx* Haute Mamc. Thti piece of icuTtogtaphy 
idcmi£es the anihropomorphic daty with the boat* itself the owsr 
compdour emblem of the Caub in die last phase of independence. 
The atmbudon might be appropmie ro any tiibal god» and a few 
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Cdlo^i^ooun dolicadom incorpotitc Okie "boir* of *pig wordi, Tfic 
iTediincni of the boar luggnti 4 d^itc in ihe Em centuty BiC* Height 
lol ut- 5^ Cumaln/ca^Laye^ 

6S Brcinie figuw from Sourjyp Seifse^Oiwp TWi piice u nude of ihcei 
bronze v^idi dcoib in Fep?»jfA The &cf wi bead were ca$r. nor bea^o^ 
and tbe lix separate pictet fonning the whole were Easiciied logethcr. 
One eye, cf blue ind white glass, h suU In poiidciiL A me endrrics iJie 
neck, and the legs m ainmged in ihe *yogi" iqiutung postUQfi which 
may have been ihe normal sitdng poituEC amongst the Celts. Generally 
contidered lo luvc been the work oF ^ bfonzcsniiEh aecuuonted lo 
Euiking cauldroni, and to be of early GaUo^Koman timely a ttiitd cetmiry 
B.C- date has recently been propmeiL Heiglu Uv St GartnaJt^en' 
Laye;- The otiglnai Kudy u by K. Lander^ mdv (e^h)- 

6^ Thii jmetipuonp found in the GaUo^Romari senlcmcnt at Alise/Saime^ 
Rent, Coct d'Oi. ji ipiportant as an example of the Caiiliih language* 
SCI in Roman epi;^phy, but abo because of ihe iodkision therein of the 
name Alcdftt thus ideiitifying ibe dte, apan from othce kinds of evidence, 
with the Akiia where Verdirgnorix made hu bit sund against rbc 
Romann The fka word in the insenpdon is the dedicaiof'^s Lia n rumtt 
buE ihereafrct the woids aic Gaulish* i^oivedbi^ in the bst line bur tbrer* 
meant 'tmiihs* and j$ cognaic wjth word^ in itish and Welshn The 
place^fume ii seen in *lie last linCh The terms of liic dedication arc 
somewhat obscnrcp but it it made to a god Cueds. 

Ttie oeigina] k in the Mtisee Alesia- A con\xnicnc commeiuary on 
the inscripiiofi h given in A- C±retiiei 

TO Bronze vodve plat^uc with eiigt^ved subjea and inscnptiijn from 
La t^andiollEp AJise^Saini&'RcLDc. Tlie drawing of the twckwhreled 
vehicle^ and the hone ii elumj/p and too obsoirc to be infatmanve foe 
the typeofhamciSs. The ipmiptkm thuwna dmplc dedicadnn by Sangefiiis 
ion of Solctnnii w the godtl^ Epoiu. ThiSp and odia evidencep ihowi 
Alesia to have been an unpoctant centre of the cuh of Epotia who$e 


areribute b iKt and wbwc name n dcrivtd frdm i Cdtit: word fcr 
borte* Hci^i j| in* Si Germain^eavLayt* It. Magn^n and H. Tbcvowi 

C1953}* 

71 Air^rplioiQ^ph of Emam Klacha (dthcr^'isc Hivan Fort)* Armagh, 
trciind. Thi$ site is thil nadadDiiai royal of the Ukid, a pcoptc on 
wbani cenmg xhc Cyde cf early Irish epic litccinoj^ The cirtlk 

works give \}m impfession of being for sacred ta fuRcriuy ends rathu than 
for hunun habiuuon. hiacha was an IiisK cquivaleni of Epoiu with 
marked horse attributes and asfodauons. 

71 Airi'phucagf^ph cf Alcsta. bi rite IhregFouod k the village ctf Alise> 
Saintt^Reine, and ncHth of it the steep^ded hill on which was the 
GatiUsh v^ppiJuift. The settknienL extended along thti elevated pLiieau to 
the east; and foiri£^auoiu blocked the cada dopes of went- CaesarV 
rniin dfge^'nrks lay around the hiU, and cspeciatly on ihc grmanJ 
to the Icfip seen in this p^ograph* and cowards ihe railway at Lcs 
Laume^ in the backgrouad* The CalltvKoman town that grew up after 
the ddkai of Vcrcingetorix, Id ja e.c.» was sitiuied imincdiatrly to the 
riK of the CauL'ih MTonghoId:. As eotnpaird with other Gaulish ifppiJk 
of the periods Alesia w at neithet large dot strq(ng 1 y dcTrsidcd- Its espedal 
sanctity to Epona^ *cbe holy queen'*, miist liave been a defcrmimnB fictor 
in in ehojee for a last stand by the Gaiilhli Icadn* 

73 Stone relief torn Beihidgenp Wiitttembeig, Here th«c js no insniptiQii 
but the attnhiitiis ate su Sea colly clfir_ In tire iippci legUtcrrt Epona is 
seated in die centre and Ranked by ihtet Ivacsqi on cither side* In the Iow a 
KgittcCi a foiit^hcded vehicle with driver is drawn by three hones, and 
the sacrifice of a pig is also being undertaken. The mythological alltidons 
ifi the triple amtigemcnt of the bortes w^Q be noted. Hdght 21J in- 
Laudesimisciini, Stuttgart. 

74 Altar dedicated to Tanriucniis. from Bdckjngea. Wutttembctg. Tbi is 
one of a number of epignphic witnesses of Ronun timet for 1 Celtic god 
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j n^iM rebied or idcitucd wattip tbat pf Taunit who Ji iticri/ 
doncd by LucaiL Dcmted from i Celtic word for tliimdcTt d« lumc 
tnighi be of very gtnml ipplicatioc JLn]png:ft the Celtk deioei. Hdglu 
pfolur IP in:. LanctesTnusenm^ Smugart, 

^5 The eainjt on itk plaiCp tbcc Ccltir and one Romaiip exhibit poinB d" 
inimu on oiJl The Cckic coini fiinlier wmvesi to the gciograpiiical 
range of this cmrcncy in Ejjmpe^ and, of these, the Bncish coin is 
important far its Imconca] and Ungiuuic connecdom. 

(a) Cold coin (rom Finnorue. This belongs to the cyimtcy of the eau 
Cclde criba, the Boii and othm who octended fiom Bohemia to the 
Lower Danube. The Obvtne shows a Janus Iwad^ already noted li j 
symbol of daty. The Reverse $how$ a hone with feinale ridct^ and this 
must be am^cbet manif^oitjon pf Epona# or whaievei tlic ndtiire<'gpddcss 
may liaw been eaBcd in dm r^om K, Pink (rsi|9). Plate XJ, 2 

(i) Cold coin of die Tiimnes, a tnlx sntkd m ibc area of Toim. Tiir 
Reverse compoiitiun is ulilnmrly derived from ihe tutet of Philip U pf 
Macedan, bin coming rhiougb the medium of coins pf the AA^iU, 
Here the subject Im been entirely adapted to Cdiic mychobgical 
symboliim witii emphasis on the linglr Ikicm, the streamm and emblenu 
which are compicuons cm many related Gaulish coins* and on the 
conducung figure with spiky Km but of uneeruin sex. Tlie chariot has 
bcoQinc ufumptfntmt and vesdgiaL L. Lengjd (1^54)1. no, 

(f) Gold coin of Tascicyvamu* piohahly tbc mn of CassividliiiTLiii dir 
Bcigic king who opposed Caesar in Britaiii. bin cmainJy hu njceessoi. 
Tlic Obs-erK of this coin shows an abbteviadon of hts name with the 
word RCCOH whicli ii Incognizable aa 1 version of a Celtic w'ord meinii^ 
'kingship^ Tasciovanus was the drst of the kings of the Catuwlkuni to 
place hit name on coinip ind EUCON a ihiUight to have been a hposie to 
the clicni kiiigleo cif Home, amongst tlic Airrbatci cm rhe wuth coin, 
w ho enjoyed the mK It£rt. On the Rcvmc, ihc horse conunxies to be an 
auiptdout eniblcjn. TasCovianiiiilicd about a.d. I5^p and was suowied 
by hit son Cunobdinut. R- P. Mack (ipil)p oov 
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(J) Dciuliiii of from i mint lo Ask. Mlnor^ I'be ReMim 

fact of this coin iliuscntcs a buikUng thzi is of 1:1a norfod Classical i^ pc* 
bill which ochibits miny of the fbxurci deduced for itomano^Oltic 
(cmpItL. No direct assocudon can be claimed dihbough ^me ailuslon ii> 
Celtic tcxiicory might not be inappropriate on coim of Augosruf» or in 
rcTcttncc 10 J uUm Ciuar IT die building should be connected with him, 
as hu sdtnedmei been m^esied. Allowing fat ihe liiniauojis of die 
coin cDgravcTf one niay note the rcktivtly tall rrllt, with window ov^ 
the door^ and the colcimadc which docs ncK support the pcdimeni^ but 
mdicates a covered way along cich walk The archiirave bears art inscrip- 
linn IMP aud a winged %ure of Viaory supponoi by two 

wanion, lunds on ihc pcdimeni. Btitlth Museum« CWs/trf (Empitr) U 

Pp toil no* Sjt. 

j6 Found ai Coligny* Bourg^ Ain* the fragmentary bronze calendar, of 
which the idtdiand portion k here seen, k ihe atdcit extensive: example 
of wriring in a Celtic bnguage. A laie'Grff<cnnrfy b.cl daw* or one a£ 
least within the reign of Augustus, seetm probable on philological and 
historical grtiunds. Despite its Roman apporance m IcHering and 
emablaturr, tlic cempourion h wholly Gaulish, and must have been die 
wort of the naiisx learned older* the druids, at a poltic bcfoie dieir final 
suppression. Hnaugh of tlie tablet survives to show that it measured some 
60 by 4 i in,, and dm it was divided ituo sixteen vmical columns pro- 
riding a table of sixty^ia consecutive lunar monihs, widi two rmetcaUry 
months. It is posubk that this sequecoc formed part of a nmcfeeivyear 
s)*5tetn which ivai completed 00 oilier tabled, Each momh is divided 
tmo a Uight hair and a dark half ilic divirion being marked by die 
coiupicuoui word at£.M0Ujc "ittutnitig night^ The days are nnmbctcd 
1-X V hi the Kghi halves, and I-KIV or XV m the dark halves Special 
abbrtviitioDs mark certain days, and die tnomhi aic maikcd witb the 
abbreviatiom mat of AJfM, "good’ and 'not good' in tlie saiie ofauipidous 
or ochowiie, TJx names of ilw inomhs are ihought to have been learned 
invmiioni of the cakndar makers, there being no need for such under 
moie baibanc coudiiions^ Fcitivals lie rmt named, but thetc ait calefidai 
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iiidicatiom far and oofttipciidiiig ip Bciiine ^ml jlthr^ugh 

nppc to SiouiD w!iicli was ihe itnpofUiit oumiiiiu! division berwmi 
iht j'Cirt io Irdand. The Ersi column begins with oik cf the intarakry 
and Is foUownl by the momki ind niUMA?iS<, the odjcr 

cnliimni cootain foui months in piopci sesquaictj except in cnl. 9. 
not hm l□cLldJcdt which comjin$ the other intaeibjy month with r^-o 
ordinary ones. The public njUirc of the cale^ttdar^ and the rreijitency of 
ibbm'iiincn*^ suggests % wide lamilkiity with leading. Tfie fcg liolrt 
pppGutc each diuiiul diie* and other feaiutn* luggcu tlur the Caiilbh 
alcmkr owed in oiigin 10 Creek originals a lomewhat earlier pefiod. 

The onginal ts in the I^alab d« Am ai Lyoiti. E. MacNcill (192S). 

77 Uffingtoft^ Ekfkthhrv The hilldhn on top of iht chalk downs veat 
arctctl by people of the Iron Age A Culmrep and diiptayi an interesting 
amngement erf ouc^mmed ramparts at the entrance forming a "bubkaii* 
g^ueway^ probably iuving Irod double gates* and tunberod ode* and 
DstTwofStL The sice wmi out of uk betbre ihe curling of tire white hone 
on the dbalk scaq^. On ^Ustic gtoundi^ the horse is coniliiJezcd to bavr 
been nude by Belgie ictdcrt iti the lace Ent cencuty or loon iheir^ 
aftctir The hone is os likely to hiST bon connected with lome kinii irf* 
soettd site os fa have been a mere tribal mark ef tmfeorial pasrotiiop. 
The ovcr-^ll length of the horse n jrtj fcir^ 

7S Thit aif^pborngraph shows ihe cennal grmip erfeauhw'orki an the HilL 
of Tan, County Mraihp Ireiandk I'his hill it the tnoti iiripcpfunt {rfroyal 
centres in nadidonal Liociafurc^ aiul m geographical seningi a Liineupne 
ridge wich extensive views os-tr rich pasture Und^ nude it pattiailarly 
suitable for early letiletnenc. A chambered tumulus of the Early Bromtc 
Age ii ilie oMcu monumem on she liill so hu tccognixedi but the drenUr 
eanhwocks would appear fo date nuiidy to the uaditional penod of 
occupation in ihc ccniutics inwnediawly preceding* W foUowing, ihc 
opening of the Chrinian era. One ute reerndy cjceavaud has pnxiLiCtd 
Roman penny ofihe firsi to third cemurks A-d., but the general aspm eil‘ 
iKc monumcntip xen on the photography is ritoal or funerary rather than 
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lubiutioruL Further txckv^uom ViiU go far to eluddaic impomni 
quesdom m triih Jitchioology and early hjttofy. The horse assocuuon^ 
of uiytlwlpgtcal figuro cutmteued with Tan nuke the jimipoduoti of 
this plaie with that of the Uffington white hone nnt ahogethet jon^ 
apptopdiie. S. P. 0 Rmcdiin (ifr54) for genera] iJescripdon. 

79 Thii concluding pUtc shov^^ a mcdatlioji fiocn die Citly-dghth-ccntuTy 
a.D. bdi tldnc of bronze found it Moylou^^ Countf SligOL In titc 
centre of the medahjoti tr an opeikwork imkclc dedgn in sOver. Thh h 
surrounded by a bronie border with cKunptr^'e cminel, and miiyfiote 
gbti, scriingi, and the tenninab of an equaharined cfo» ptojocr beyond. 
Thit piece U tncluded Jm as a reminder of dhu Eml conmbudem of 
Celtic tradition co dw life of Europe teereaied in the Itiih Church. 
Diameter in. National Mutetmii DubluL M. uid Lv de Paof (i9i8)- 
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